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[Concluded from p. 463.] 


R. HURD, had now passed 
several years on his rectory 
of Thurcaston, where amidst his 
literary pursuits, he attained, as 
an intelligent friend has informed 
us, ** on unquestionable authori. 
ty,” the truly honourable cha. 
racter of ** an exemplary parish- 
priest.” He had indeed, during 
this period, so much secluded 
himself from the world, that a 
witty nobleman, we believe Lord 
Chesterfield, is said to have replied 
to an inquiry made at court re- 
specting the author of the Dia. 
logues and the Commentator on 
Horace, that he was not dead, 
but buried. He was now how- 
ever to appear again in that socie. 
ty which his literary accomplish- 
ments had well qualified him to 
adorn, and where tite road. of 
preferment soon opened to his 
view, . 
In 1765, he became assistant 
preacher at the Rolls Chapel, 


* Gent. Mag. Yet all the obituaries, 


and the same year he was a 

pointed ** preacher to the ho- 
nourable Socicty of Lincoln's. 
Inn,” succeeding Dr. Ashton, 
who had been the successor of 
Warburton *. This appointment 


‘he owed to the friendship of the 


honourable Charles York, with 
whom he appears, by a passage in 
the Letters on Chivalry +, to have 
maintained a very familiar ney 
intercourse. In 1767, throug 
the influence of his friend the 
Bishop, he gained the arch-dea.., 
conry of Gloucester, and in 1768, 
he received at Cambridge, his de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity. 

In 1772, Dr. Ilurd published, 
in two volumes, “ Select Works” 
of Cowley “ with a preface and 
notes.” ‘The editor says of his 
author in the preface, that 
** every thing he wrote is either 
so good or so bad, that in all 
reason a separation should be 
made.” He attributes “ this 


even that in the G. M. represent Hurd, 


asthe immediate successor of Warburton, who resigned the preachership on his 


to the prelacy, in 1760. 


+ Hurd’s Dialogues, &c. sth ed. iii. 214. 
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striking difference in the compo. 
sitions of the same man, whose 
genius and learning are unquesti- 
onable,” to his having “ generally 
followed the taste of his time, 
which was the worst imaginable ; 
and rarely his own, which was 
naturally excellent.” From this 
selection are excluded, the Da- 
videis, the Pindaric Odes and 
the Mistress, ‘The Prose Essays, 
which are written in a style for 
the age of Cowley, remarkably 
easy and unaflected, ** are given 
entire,” and are justly declared 
by the editor to “have no come 
mon merit.” 

This selection has been censur- 
ed without suflicient reason. 
Cowley himself justifies it as his 
editor remarks, by what he 
proposed respecting the poems 
of Shakespeare, Fletcher and 
Jonson®, ‘Vhat a scholar such 
as Dr. Hurd, should distinguish 
the works of a poet according to 
his own taste and judgment, was 
quite in character. But when 
he observes that “ it is enough if 
this small collection go down to pos- 
terityt” as if Cowley would no lon- 
ger be read except in the edition of 
Hurd, this was truly warburtonian, 
The readers of the Poet, while they 
wished to possess the selection 
which came to a third or fourth 
edition, were not contented with 
it. A third volume was soon 
published, containing all the pie. 


ces omitted, that IHurd’s Cowle 
might be complete, Of the opi. 
nions on the propriety of this se. 
lection, Dr. Kippis has given a 
large account in his additions to 
the life of Cowley f. 

The publications of our author 
were hitherto all Aterary, except 
the assize sermon in 1752. He 
was now to appear in his character 
of adivine. Dr. Hurd had been 
appointed in 1768, the preacher 
ot a lecture, founded that year 
by Bishop Warburton “ to prove 
the truth of revealed religion in 
general, and of the Christian in 
particular, from the completion 
of the prophecies in the Old and 
New Testament, which relate to 
the Christian church, especially 
to the apostacy of Papal Rome.” 
The twelve sermons which com. 
posed this lecture were published 
in 1772, according to the appoint- 
mentot the founder. They are ens 
titled “anintroduction tothe study 
of the prophecies concerning the 
Christian church and in particu. 
lar concerning the church ot Papal 
Rome.”’ 

The author distinguishes be. 
tween extraordinary coiciden- 
cies or fortunate conjectures, 
and the ‘* vast varicty of predics 
tions which are to be found in the 
scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament a great part of them 
delivered with the utmost degree 
of minuteness and particularity}. 


* “ Author’s Preface.”—Hurd’s Cowley, gd. ed. i. 67. 


¢ Id. Pref, p. viii. 
| “Introduction,” &c. pp. 98—106. 


t Biog. Brit. and. ed. iv. 378—380. 


The preacher here notices ‘‘ the story 


of Komulus and his twelve vultures,” and the verses of Seneca, which might be 
supposed to predict * the discoveries of Columbus.” The reader may find the 
last noticed by, the |carned Spencer, in his + discourse of the vanity of vulgar 
prophecies,” p 88. where he says that “ hath beer. concluded the v.ice of God, @ 
prophetic instinct refering to the discovery of America in these latter ages, whieh 
‘was indeed but te voie: of a man, a rational conjecture proceeding upon a probable 


persvasion, that so great a part of the globe of the carth was not all sea, and 
so would in time be found.” -See also Bacon's Essays, xxxv. Of Prophecies, ad fin. 











He states the general argument 
from prophecy, and the prophe- 
cies respecting Christ’s first and 
secoud cuming, The predicted 
Antichrist he discovers in the 
church of Rome, but so far as 
appears, in no other church tm 
Christendom, Perhaps, as the 
t says of death, 

—like objects pressing on the sight, 

It had advanced too near him to be seen. 
In his sermon on ** the style 
and method of the Apocalypse” 
he professes himself greatly in- 
debted to the Clavis Apocolypti- 
ca of the learned Joseph Mede, 
on whom he passes a just elogi- 
um*, Sir Isaac Newton is quoted 
in connexion with Mede, and 
called also an incomparable man, 
as if his Unitarian heresy had 
been forgotten. Dr, Clarke too 
is named with the respect due to 
an orthodox divine. Dr. Hurd, 
delivered the twelve discourses 
“to polite and crowded audi- 
ences,” and acquired great repu- 
tation by the performance. We 
learn this especially from a pas- 
sage in Bishop Newton’s life, 
writien by himself. He says “ it 
was objected that few lecturers 
could be found todo credit to the 
Institution like the first lecturer, 
Dr. Hurd. The objection was 
really so well founded, that after 
the third in succession, a fourth 
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lecturer could not easily be proe 
cured, and there was a failure, at 
least for some time f. 

‘lo display with ability the 
corruptions of the church of 
Rome, and to discover nothing 
but purity in the church of Eng. 
land, was a duteous service, be. 
¢ ming @ son of that church, and 
which could not fail to be highly 
applauded. Yet those who en. 
quired after ** the faith once de- 
livered to the saints’? in the 
writings of apostles and evange- 
lists rather than in the creeds of 
churches ‘* by law established,’? 
could not give their unqualified 
approbation to this work of Dr. 
Hurd. Among these the Rev, 
Edward Evanson was distinguish. 
ed, This respectable scholar and 
excellent man was then meditat. 
ing these sacrifices of valuable 
clerical prefterment and more va- 
luable expectations, which he 
soon after accomplished, 

Mr. Evanson entered largely 
intu a consideration of the * In. 
troduction to the Prophecies,” 
and gave his judgment of the 
work in a pamphlet, published in 
1777, and which ** would have 
appeared much sooner” had not 
the author been harassed by ‘Sa 
tedious prosecution.’?’ The pame 

hlet is entitled ** A Letter to 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 


* “He was a candid sincere man; disinterested and unambitious; of no faction 
in religion or government, but solely devoted to the love of truth, and to the 
investigation of it. His learning was vist, but well chosen and well digested 
and his understanding, in no common degree, strong and capacious.—Cool, dcli- 
berate and severe, in forming his judgments, he was so far from being obsequious 
to the fancies of other men, that he was determined only, by the last degree of 

ce, to acquiesce in any conclusions of his own. 
“In short with no vanity to indulge, for he was supcrior to this last infirmity of 
ingenious men, with no interest in view—with ho spleen to gratify, for even 
neglect and solitude could not engender this unmanly vice in him, with no oblique 


Purposes I say, which so often mislead the pen 


s of other writers, but with the 


Single, unmixed love of truth, he dedicated his great talents to the study of the 
Prophetic scriptures,” Introduction, &c. pp. 337——-331- 


t Bishop Newton’s Life by himself, prelixed to his works, 4to i, 157, 
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of Litchfield and Coventry; 
‘wherein the importance of the 
prophecies of the New Testament 
and the nature of the grand apos. 
tacy predicted in them, are par- 
ticularly and impartially consi- 
dered.”” The Letter-writcr, was 
of the same college with the 
Bishop, and though his junior by 
several years, probably knew him 
at the university. Among the 
motives for this address, are “ the 
sincere esteem early contracted 
for his lordship’s elegant manners 
and amiable disposition, together 
with a veneration for his great 
learning and eminent abilities *.” 
Mr. Evanson contends, that 
**the characters of the predicted 
apostacy, should be sought for 
in the doctrines of a church, not 
in the local situation of its pri- 
mate.” He then enters upon an 
able examination of the creeds 
professed, and the authority as. 
sumed by the reformed churches 
which the civil power has erected 
to shew that there are “ scarce 
any circumstances in the prophe. 
cies of the New Testament which 
are in reality more peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the Roman, than to 
all the established churches in 
Europe.” As to “ the fatal tree 
of Antichristian superstition” he 
remarks that “ the reforming 
princes diligently lopped off those 
boughs which most incommoded 
them, but the root, the trunk, 


* “A Letter,” &e 1777. pp. 4 and 128. 
See Mr. Evanson’s Life. 
{ The close of this gentleman's life, was very affecting. He was 
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and main branches they left {air 
and flourishing, and even enonged 
themselves still to protect the-saime 
baneful tree in that state to which 
they had contracted it +.” 

Those who have observed the 
*6 prudent caution,’ as Mr. 
Evanson expresses it, generally 
maintained by dignitaries of the 
church, will easily believe that 
no reply was given to this letter, 
It was indeed merely, though re. 
spectfully noticed a few months 
afterwards, on the author's re- 
signing into the Bishop’s hands as 
his diocesan those preferments of 
which he could no longer consist- 
ently perform the duties, unlike 
some later reformers, who satisfy 
themselves to partake the emolu. 
ments of a church, whose faith 
they deem Antichristian, or come. 
plain of persecution, should they 
be forced to abandon them. 

In 1774, Dr. Hurd had bee 
come Bishop of Litchfield and 
Coventry, a preferment to which 
he is’ said to have been recom. 
mended by Lord Mansfield, who 
after the premature || death of the 
honourable Charles Yorke, was 
his principal court-patron. The 
Heads of Emanuel College justly 
regarding this honour paid to her 
distinguished son, complimented 
the Bishop in a Latin address, 
affectionately recollecting his re 
sidence among them, and taking 
due care also to compliment “ our 


+ Id. pp. 13, 16, 28. 
A. Repos. i. 6. 
M. Repos. i. _— 


Chancellor, January 17. 1770, created a Peer’the next day, and died two da 
after. See An. we Ae 181 and 186. He is there said to have “ suddenly de- 


parted this life by 
ever, been 
late Lord 
been di 
Mr. C. 
been Chancellor more than twenty years. 


for maintaining 


rupture of a vessel inwardly.” 
rally attributed to the reproof he received from his brother, the 
wicke, on his having ventured tosucceed Lord Camden, who h 
opinions too favourable to the liberty of the subject. 
orke, was one of the Sons of the famovs Lord Hardwicke, who 


His sudden death has how- 














good prince” with whom ** no- 
thing but desert prevails” in the 
bestowment of. royal favours! 
The Bishop addressed in Latin, a 
suitable reply *, and has left by 
his will a more substantial testi- 
mony of regard to his college by 
a liberal benefaction designed to 
promote the objects of that In. 
stitution +. 

The royal favour continued to 
attend our divine. In 3776, he 
was appoiated preceptor to the 
Prince of Wales and the young 
secular Bishop of Osnaburgh, now 
Duke of York. For such an of- 
fice, Bishop Hurd’s attainments 
had eminently qualified him, nor 
did the modern notions of epis- 
copal obligation forbid him to re- 
concile the necessary attendance 
on acourt, with the claims of an 
extensive diocese on his spiritual 
direction. His friend Mason, in 
a Sonnett prefixed to a new cdi- 
tion of Caractacus, celebrates this 
appointment, reminding the Bish- 
op of the time 
When “in low Thurcaston’s sequestered 

bower,” 
He praised the strain, because he loved 

the friend. ’ 
Nor does it appear that any con. 
temporary divine, ever thought 
of censuring engagements which 
comprehend duties, seemingly in- 
compatible. There was once in- 
deed a prelate of the church of 
England, whose conduct in simi- 
lar circumstances was singularly 
scrupulous. We refer to Burnett, 
who when the education of the 
Duke of Gloucester, the presump- 
‘tive heir to the crown, was Presse 
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ed upon him by King William, 
endeavoured to resign his bish- 
oprick, That being refused, he 
would accept the oflice of pre. 
ceptor, only on the condition of 
his pupil’s residing at Windsor, 
which was in his diocese, and his 
having a sufficient time allowed 
him, to inspect the other parts 
of itt. But Burnett was a rara 
avis among modern prelates, and 
has, we believe, been even called 
a presbyterian bishop. 

Soon aiterhis appointment to 
the office of preceptor, Bishop 
Hlurd resigned the preachership 
at Lincoln’s-Inn, At the request 
of the Benchers, he published in 
1777, &c. three volumes of ser- 
mons, delivered in their chapel. 
These have been admired as ele- 
gant compositions, such as might 
have been expected from the pen 
of their author. Many of the 
sermons are on subjects of Chris- 
tian morality. The divinity is 
truly orthodox. Dr. Hurd brings 
into the pulpit, what many grave 
churchmen have been content to 
leave behind them in the desk, a 
‘God the Son’? as one of the 
objects of Christian worship. The 
atonement is held up to admira. 
tion, as a doctrine “ awfully stu. 
pendous—at which reason stands 
aghast, and faith herself is half 
confounded.””? ‘The reformation 
of the church of England, accord- 
ing to her grateful and zealous 
advocate, was stopped just at the 
exact point of Christian purity, 
and succeeded far better than in 
‘** the case of the foreign Protest. 
aut churches,’? because it “* was 


® Nichols’s Leicestershire. Fol. iii. 1072. 
+ The Bishop has bequeathed 20001. stock in the 4 pet Cents Consuls, one half 


the augmentation of the Mastership, and the other 


of the four Senior Fellows. 


2 


¢ Sce Burnett’s Life by his Son, annexed te the ‘ History.” Fol. ii. 718. 


alf to increase the stipends 
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not carried on with us in a preci. 
pitate tumultuous manner,” but 
** advanced, under the eye of the 
magistrate, by slow degrees; nay, 
it was more than once, checked 
and kept back by him*.” Such 
is the natural and easy progress 
of a kingdom, which “ is not of 
this world.”? Bishop Hurd, in- 
deed, unlike our Burnetts and 
Tillotsons of former,‘ or our Laws 
and Watsons of later times, ap- 
pears to have regarded the church 
of England, as a poet was once 
complimented by his friend, 
I read thee over with a lover's eye. 
Thou hast no faults, or I no faults can 
Spy, 
Thou art all beauty, or all blindness I. 
Sume passages in the Sermons, 
drew from Dr. Priestley ‘* Con. 
siderations’? addressed to their 
author at the close of the ** His. 
tory of the Corruptions of Chris- 
tinnity.” The historian describes 
itas ‘* one of the worst symptoms 
of the present times, that men 
of the greatest eminence in the 
church, and of the most unques. 
tionable ability, appear to be ei. 
ther wholly indifferent to the sub. 
ject, or, instead of promoting a 
farther reformation, employ all 
their ingenuity to make men ac. 
quiesce in the present system.” 
He adds—** to sce such men as 
Bishop Hurd in this class of wri. 
ters, a class so little respectable, 
when he is qualified to class with 
Tillotson, Hoadley, and Clarke, 
equally excites one’s pity and in- 
dignation +.” 


® Hurd's Sermons, i. 17, ii. 287, and i. 239. 


The indignation upon this oc. 
casion appears to have been re- 
ciprocal, and expressed by our 
prelate somewhat coarsely, — [f- 
the learned Editor of ** Tracts,” 
&c. whom we have so often had 
occasion to quote, had been right. 
ly informed, Bishop Hurd allow. 
ed himself to distinguish the work 
of his opponent by the “ empha- 
tical but indelicate name” of “ mi- 
serable trash {.” Nor are there 
wanting traces of this indignation 
sull rankling in our author’s bo. 
som, when preparing his biogra. 
phical “ Discourse” on Warbur. 
ton. We there read of “ English 
Disciplinarians, now rising again 
in the shape of Levellers and So. 
cinians; but to fall again, in 
good time, by one or other of our 
learned clergy, going forth against 
them, in the spirit of order and 
orthodoxy |j.’? We are also warn- 
ed against some ‘ who glory in 
Socinian impicties§.’”? Such is 
the railing accusation brought 
against his opponent, by a scho« 
lar and divine in defect of argu- 
ment; yet the character and write 


‘ings of Bishop Law, with whom 


he had sat on the same bench, 
might have relfeved Socimaris 
from this charge of impiety. 
Bishop Watson too, was still liv 
ing to shew, and we trust he has 
not yet altered his opinion, that 
Socinians might be as good Chriss 
tians as himself, or the most dise 
tinguished champions of the ors 
thodox church q. 


+ “ Hist. of Corrupt.” ii. 47¢. 


t “ Tracts by Warburton,” &e. p. 169. he 
4 “ Discourse,” &c. pp. 84, 85. “ This prediction” as to “ one half of it,” 
the Bishop considered “ completely fulfilled” by “ Dr. Horsley’s Charge, and 


his unanswerable Letters."—Sce the Note Ib. p. 85. 


§ Ib. p. 112. 


“ Newton and Locke were esteemed Socinians, Lardner was an avowed one: 


Clarke and Whiston were declared Arians; Bull and Waterland were p 

















The publications of our author 
after he had attained the mitre, 
were not numerous. In 1777, 
appeared his sermon preached be- 
fore the Lords ona fast-day, dur- 
ing the American war, and the 
same year a Charge to the Clergy 
of his dioceses, at his primary vie 
sjtation, This Charge attracted 
some notice, on account of a 
panegyric, which it contained on 
the established ‘‘ritual,” its defects, 
if there are any, being in the 
Bishop’s judgment, ‘ purely ima- 
ginary or certainly unimportant.” 
A recommendation is subjoined “to 
subinit all deliberations of this sort 
to the wisdom of the church itself.” 
This recommendation appeared 
unsatisfactury to “ a country cler- 
gyman” who presently published 
* Remarks’? on this Charge, and 
was likely enough to differ with 
the Bishop, for he writes in the 
character of one of the petition. 
ing clergy *, 

In 1781, Bishop Hurd was ad- 
vanced to the See of Worcester, 
and not long after had an oppor- 
tunity of refusing the offer of a 
translation to Canterbury t. Nor 
is it surprising that our prelate 
with his literary habits should 
prefer the opulent leisure which 
the See of Worcester atlorded to 
those ceremonious attentions on a 
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court which custom has annexed 
to the splendour of the prima. 
cy{. He now chiefly resided at 
the Episcopal palace, in the 
sequestered village of Hartlebury, 
where he has left a noble library 
for the use of his successors, con- 
taining a great part of the libra. 
ries of Pope and Warburton, with 
a large collection formed during 
several years by his own taste and 
judgment ||, 

In 1783, our prelate had been 
appointed ‘* Clerk of the Closet,” 
and in 1786, preached before the 
Lords on January 30,—treating 
the trite subject of “ King Charles's 
Martyrdom,”’ not illiberally §. 
This was the last public service 
which the bishop performed, and 
from this time be appears to have 
confined himself to his_ literary 
occupations and the duties of bis 
diocese. In 1788, he published, 
in 7 vols. 4to. an edition of the 
Works of Warburton, which drew 
upon him as we have had occasion 
to notice, the sevcre animadver- 
sion of an anonymous but scarcely 
an unknown scholar and divine. 
The Editor of Warburten had ex. 
cluded trom his works several ju. 
venile translations in verse and 
prose. ‘These the Editor of 
6 Tracts,” &c. thought worthy 
of republication, and seized the 


Athanasians; who will take upon him to say, that these men were not equal to 
each other, in probity and scriptural knowledge.” —-Watson’s Theol. Tracts, vol. 6, 
Catal: on “ Letter’’ on the Logos. Bishops Hurd and Watson with Bishop Law, 
who altered the last edition of his Theory, that he might leave nothing inconsistent 
with what is called Socinianism, are ree “rr evidences of the small success 


with whi h church and state have been emp 


oyed for ages, in preventing “ diver- 


sity of opinions” and “ procuring consent touching true religion.” 
; * M, Rev. lwii. 411, 412. 
+ Nicholis’s Leicestershire, iii. 1073, Mr. N. mentions his “ receiving this fact 


from the Bishop himself.” 


$ Besidés a very frequent attendance on royal Levees, a panegyrical oration is 
expected from the primate on every roya! birth-day. Thus extremes meet, and this 
prince among ecclesiastics, shares his task with that humble manufacturer of 


odes, the Laureat. 


Whose annual pension, brings forth annual praise. 


|) Nicholls’s Leicestershire, tii. 107 3. 


§ See M, Rev. 
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532 
occasion to draw again into notice 
the forgotten ** Tracts by a Ware 
burtonian” which we have suffi- 
ciently described, The Pretace 
aud Dedication are compositions 
suchas might be expected from the 
taste and erudition of the supposed 
editor, ‘The hostility to Bishop 
Hurd, which they so classically 
express In various forms of sar- 
casm, can be attributed only to 
some deep-felt injury. On this 
subject we have no information, 
for we are persuaded that the 
magnanimity of the learned edit. 
or could not have allowed him so 
severely to retaliate merely on the 
Bishop’s ** rooted antipathy—to 
long vernacular Sermons from 
Dr. Parr *.”’ 

In 1794, appeared the long 
expected Life of Warburton, dee 
signed to be prefixed as a dis. 
course, by way of preface to his 
works, ‘This was the last of our 
prelate’s literarylabours which had 
extended through nearly half a 
ecntury. He appears to have 
passed the remainder of his life 
in an almost uninterrupted seclue 
sion from the busy world, He 
did at Hartlebury Castle, May 
28, 1808, in the 88th year of his 
age, and was privately interred, by 
his own direction, in the church 
yard of that village. There is no 
account of any papers lett by the 
Bishop tor publication, except a 
collection of letters to and from 
eminent persons of his acquaint- 
ance, many of which are referr. 
ed to. in the Life of Warburton. 
It is much to be regretted that 
this elegant and interesting piece 
of biagraphy should — hitherto 
have been confined to the pur 


* Tracts by Warburton and a Warburtonian. p. 170, 


} Pyscourse. p. go. 


and Discourse. p. 17.—Note. 
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chasers of the Works, of which 
only 250 copies were printed. A 
republication of the discourse 
would not only gratify Curjosity 
respecting Warburton, but dis. 
cover the light in whieh our Pre. 
late in his latter days, chose to 
be regarded, among the eccle. 
siastics of his time. He seems pe. 
culiarly desirous of appearing as 
the coadjutor of Horsley, that 
bold and able advocate of high- 
church orthodoxy 4. There is at 
the same time, an insinuation 
against a “ Socinian comment— 
on the Lord’s Supper” by an 
** eminent writer} which is pro. 
bably designed for Hoadley and 
his ** Plain Account.” — Like 
Warburton he regarded “ Socie 
nianism as a sort of infidelity in 
disguise, and gave it no quaritr|j.” 

Yet while be treated Dissenters; 
especially those reputed heretical 
with general contempt and occas 
sional calumny, in his writings, 
his behaviour to those of them, 
with whom he had any intercourse, 
‘6 was marked by respct and 
kindness.”?> We state this on the 
authority of a friend already 
mentioned, whose local situa. 
tion has given him opportuni- 
ties of gaining correct informae 
tion. On the same authority 
we add that our I’relate was 
greatly ** respected and loved by 
his clergy and his neighbours” 
and that “ when officious bigots 
called upon him to censure obe 
jects of their dislike, he was leni- 
ent and considerate in the greatest 
degree, and when applied to, 
sume years ago, by a nobleman 
about the court to head a loyal 
association against republicans, he 


+ See a former Note 
i} Ib. p. 189+ 














refused the application, alledging 
that the laws were sulliciently 
vigorous for their own protec- 
tion.” 

Bishop Hurd, by the strict de- 
corum of his lite, the liberal 
courtesy of his manners, and the 
reputation which he justly ac. 
quired as a scholar and a divine, 
would have been an ornament to 
any communion, while his opinions 
respecting the magistrate’s super- 
intendance of religion, and a dis- 
position to cast an awful veil over 
mysteries rather than to attempt 
their explanation, would have pro- 
bably caused him to leave as cor. 
rupt in doctrine and as superstiti- 
ous in ceremonials as he found it, 
any church in christendom where 
he happened to be placed. Those 
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who, after the scriptural research- 
es of more than two centuries, 
would now stop in the road of 
reformation at the exact point 
where our Ridleys and Latimers 
had arrived, it is to be feared, 
would not have accompanied those 
contessors so far, against the 
frowns of power and through the 
fires of persecution. ‘They would 
rather have discovered arguments 
fur transubstantiation from the 
unexplained phraseology of scrip. 
ture, equal to those which support 
a ‘Trinity, or might have reterred 
the people to their established 
guides in faith and worship, pro- 
posing that inquiry, venerable tor 
its antiquity, “ have any of the 
rulers believed ?”’ 


R. 





LITERARY 


Among the various arts and sci- 
ences which have during the last 
century been cultivated with dis- 
tinguished success, and which 
have received important improve- 
ments, both in their theory and 
practice, may be numbered that 
of erticism, ‘The example given 
in England byBentley, was emu- 
lated in Holland by Hemsterhu- 
sius and his celebrated disciples, 
Valckenaer and Ruhnkenius. Nor 
in thisisland has there been want. 
Mg a succession of eminent men, 
Who have honourably sustained 
the literary reputation of their 
country, 

Among the first of these must 
be placed the name of the late 
Professor Porson, a man whose 
rare talents and extraordinary at- 
fainments justly made him the 

VOL, INI, 4 
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admiration of his age. It is un- 
fortunate indeed, not for bis own 
fame, which is sufficiently esta- 
blished, but for the interests of 
literature, that the merit of his 
labours must be estimated rather 
by their value than by their num. 
ber. He has unhappily been cut 
off at a period of lite, when much 
might still have been expected from 
him, at ‘a period when the ine 
tellectual powers are usually in 
their full vigour, when reflection 
has methouized the stores of know. 
ledge which diligence has accu. 
mulated, and time and experie 
ence have given maturity andscon. 
sistency to the judgments of the 
mind. If it should be thought, 
notwithstanding this consideration, 
that the literary produCtions of 
Mr. Porson aye still inadequate 
b 
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to what might have been h ped 
from his talents and learning, it 
may not be regarded as an uurea- 
sonable supposition, that one, who 
from the extent of his attainments 
Was necessarily fastidious in his 
estimate both of his own perforn- 
ances and those of others, who 
had in his view perfection in the 
art which he cultivated, and felt 
himself continually approaching 
to that point, may have been im. 
patient of the minute labour 
which is often requisite in the 
preparation of works intended for 
the public view ; and which by 
fixing the mind on objects already 
familiar to it, and sometimes im. 
peding it by petty difficulties 
which have little relation to gene. 
ral principles, seems to oppose an 
obstacle to the constant progress 
which it secks to make. 

The works of Mr, Porson which 
have come to our knowledge, we 
shall briefly enumerate in chrono. 
logical order, 

The earliest of his productions, 
of which we are informed, is a 
criticism on Brunck’s Aristo. 
phanes, which appeared in Maty’s 
Review, for 1783. With this we 
are acquainted only from a refer- 
ence made to it by Mr. Porson 
himself, in a note on the Orestes, 

2, where an extract is given 
which sufficiently displays that 
extensive learning, and that nice 
fi eling of the minute proprieties 
and customs of language, which 
were afterwards exercised on more 
inportant objects. Aristophanes, 
was we believe, one of the first 
authors on whom, the critical stu. 
dy of Mr. Porson was hestowed. 
We have seen a copy of that poet 
with nis marginal remarks, insert. 
ed at the age of cighteen. Whee 





lute ro fessor Porson. 


other artich 3 from his pen, we 
have not had the opportunity of 
asceriaining. 

A republication ot Hutchinson's 
edition of XNenophon’s Anabasis 
appeared at Cambridge in 1785, 
to which are annexed some pages 
of additional netes by Mr. Por. 
son. 

With the edition of Toup’s 
E.mendations on Suidas, published 
at Oxford in 1790, are printed 
about seventy pages of notes, 
communicated to the editors in 
1787, by Mr. Porson, whose 
name is thus designated in the 
tie. . As Mok: Us Oi Dos Gath 
These admirable remarks are in 
themselves sufficient to establish 
his claim to the highest rank of 
critical skill. ‘They shew his 
characteristic clearness and deci- 
sion of judgment, his wonderful 
power of illustration, and his pe- 
culiar mode of accomplishing his 
objects by the fewest and best 
means. ‘The short preface is 
strongly descriptive of his turn 
of mind. In reply to an objec. 
tion which might occur to the 
reader, that he commonly appears 
rather as a censor than an encoe 
miast of his author, he observes, 
‘Ita res erat, faciundum fut, 
Neque enim hoc juvenili jactan- 
tia feci, nec quo viris me longe 
majoribus vellicandis laudem mbi 
comparare vellem, sed semper ab 
eorum consuetudine valde abhor. 
rui, qui nihil aliud quam, pul 
chre, bene, recte, tertio quoque 
verbo ingerunt. Ego sane, nisi 
Toupii ingenium et doctrinam 
maximi facerem, numquam in eum 
ne hac quidem, quantulacunque 
sunt, scriberem.” 

In 1790, appeared the cele- 
brated letters to Archdeacon Tra- 
vis, respecting the disputed, va 














rather the exploded text in Jclin’s 
first epistle. Some of these had 
previously been published in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. It is but 
justice to this work to say, that it 
has entirely, and beyond the pos- 
sibility of revival, determined the 
question to which it relates, and 
that it merits the cnconnum be- 
stowed on it by Gibbon, as the 
finest piece of criticism which has 
appeared since the dissertation of 
Bentley on Phalaris. It will in- 
deed be acknowledged by adecuate 
judges, that the controversy was 
sufficiently decided even before 
the publication of Mr. Porson’s 
work, But he placed the argu. 
ments which had previously becn 
advanced in new and. stronger 
lights; fortified them by addi- 
tional evidence; and detected 
the new sophisms and artifices to 
which the advocates of a declin. 
ing cause had resorted in their dis. 
tress. These letters abound also 
with excellent critical remarks, 
incidentally introdaced. ‘They are 
written with much force and live. 
liness. The severity which pre- 
vails through them was perhaps 
merited by the ignorance, and 
more especially by the want of 
ingenuoustiess, which mark the 
Writer against whom they are di- 
rected. This work has become 
scarce, and well deserves to be 
reprinted, 

Mr. Porson is supposed to have 
superintended the republication of 
Heyne’s Virgil which was under- 
taken by some booksellers of 
London, in 1793. ‘The preface 
certainly bears strong marks of 
lis style. Tt avas however little 
more than an office of mere labour 
which in this instance he under- 
took. “Cum in bac editione ex- 
cudenda,” he observes, ** ipse 
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correctoris tantum, non editoris 
partes susceperim, nihil de meo 
addendum putavi, preter paucas 
quasdam virorum doctorum con- 


jecturas, quas mihi visus est Hey 


nius ideo preteriisse, quia nesci+ 
ret.’ A few such observations 
may accordingly be found by the 
reader who searches for them—-— 
** nantes in gurgite vasto.” 

In 1794, was printed at Glas. 
gow, an edition of the text of As. 
chylus, which contains, as might 
be expected, many admicable 
emendations of that difficult and 
not unfrequently corrupted poct. 
It was not published ull 1806, 
but in 1795 appeared at Glasgow, 
a very magnificent edition of /Bs« 
chylus, surreptitiously and some. 
what incorrectly printed from the 
text of Mr, Porson, From an 
article in the Monthly Review, 
which we believe that we do not 
err in ascribing to an intimate 
friend of the late Professor, and 
a very competent judge of the 
subject, it appears that Mr. Por. 
son had made still further prepa- 
rations for the publication of Us. 
chylus than what appeared in the 
printed edition, =“ It is to be ree 
gretted,’? says the learned writer, 
‘“6that the notes have not ap- 
peared, for we have no hesi- 
tation in avowing our decided 
opinion, that the corrections al- 
ready published, admirable and 
unrivalled as they are, exhibit 
only an imperfect specimen of 
Mr. Porson’s achievements in re- 
storing the text of A'schylus,”’ 
M. R. App. May, 1807. 

In 1797, Mr. Porson commenc. 
ed his great work, an edition of 
Euripides. In that year appeared 
the Hecuba, the Orestes succeed- 
ed in 1798, the Pheenissa in 
17099, the Medea in 1801, a se. 
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cond edition of the Hecuba in 
1802, and a third to the course 
of the present year. In these 
editions the text Is restored by 
MSS. and ancient co. 
pies, and in a Instances 
by conjectural emendation. The 
notes are short, and chieily 
relate to the reasons on which 
the emendations are founded. 
“Nihil hic,’? says the editor, 
* exquisiti aut reconditt. expect. 
andum; tironum usibus hee 
opella potissimum destinata est.”? 
It is justly observed by Herman, 
‘cam tamen Euripidi operam 
Navavit, quam hemo, nist gui 
nut iniquus, aut harum literarum 


the aid ot 
few 


inyperitus sift, summo critico non 
fateatur esse dignissimaim.’’ 

it may be bri remarked of 
these pul lrcatiot they CX 


hibit the text of Lurmpides ina 


more correct state than any in 


which 
and that the notes cxhibit at once 
ereatest extent of erudition, 
critical skill. 
Hlecuba de. 


it had previously appeared, 


ine 
and perfection ot 


‘The pretaces to the 
t 


mand a separate notice, ‘the 
. + hs 

pre face TO the Htst ecaiion briefly 

| : } > ‘ et e- 

explaurs the object of the ecailor, 


and states and skiltul!y defends 


erummatical 


some mectre ane 
canons which he had kept tn view 
in the constitution of the text. 


. aa 5? , | 
On the colipiell mi OF Lhe work 


he promises some observations on 
the various metres emp! ved by 
the dramatic pocts. in 1800, an 


ecaqiuon of the 
iWhed at Le ipsie 
ne. 1a which, 


Hi 
he speaks In the highest 


Hlecuba was pub- 
by Gudotr, Her- 
as has been ob. 
served, 
terms of the learning and critical 
powers ol the En ‘lish Py 
but attacks with some freedom 
some of the doctrines which he 
had advanced, ‘Jhis was perhaps 


ofessor, 
° 
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the secret cause which drew forth 
the admirable suvplement to the 
preface,; which appeared invthe 
second edition of the Hecuba, jn 
which, though the name of Her- 
man is barely and incidentally 
mentioned, the editor defends 
the doctrines which he had ad. 
vanced with the utmost skill aad 
sagacity, and so far redecms the 
pledge given in his tormer preface, 
as to enter on a full investigation 
of the Iambic, ‘Trochaic, and 
Anapestic metres employed by 
the dramatic pocts, which are 
treated with a sagacity incompa- 
rably superior to any that had 
been before exercised on a similar 
subject, with the exeeption per- 
haps of Bentley ’s observations on 
the common Anapwstic verse. The 
reader will be amply repaid hy. the 
careful study of this fine picce of 
criticism. It 1s to the credit af 
Ilerman, that though the casti- 
gation which he received in a note 
on the Medea, (p. 54.) was not 
lenient, be has since spoken in 
terms of unqualified praise of the 
supplement to the pretace. 

The notes, it has been observed, 
are usually short. Jn a few in. 
stances, Mr. Porson however has 
appeared willing to give his readers 
a specimen of what it was in his 
power to perform, and has poured 
forth in profusion the treasures of 
his learning. Wecan only regret 
that the occasions were so few. 
‘Iwo editions of the plays of Lue 
ripides, published by Mr. Porson, 
with his notes, have appear d in 
Germany. ‘The latter of them 
contains some valuable indexes. 

‘Yo the edition of Homer pube 
lished at Oxford in 18Q0, in four 
volumes 4to, is annexed a Colla 
tion by Mr. Porson, of a valuable 
Hurlciaa MS. of the Odysseyy 











No. 5674. ‘This collation may 
be regarded as a mode] for similar 
performances. ‘Lhe Ms. bad been 
before collated, but very unper- 
fectly, by Thomas Bentley. It 
is valuable not ouly on account 
of its text, but for much informa. 
tion contained in the scheiia, si- 
milar to that of the Venetian 
MSS. of the Iliad, published 
by Villoison, respecting the reads 
ings of the ancicut Alexandrian 
grammarians, Aristophanes, Arist- 
archus, wc. Sume extracts 
from the Scholia, are given in the 
course of the collation; u is much 
to be desired that the whule were 
published. 

In the edition of Herodotus, 
published at Edinburgh 1806, 
Mr. Porson is said to have born 
a small share. 

In his latest period of study, 
Mr, Porson was engaged in a cole 
lation of Kubn’s Pausanias, with 
the Aldine edition, and some mae 
terials in that of Facius (imper- 
fectly used by that editor) tor 
the purpose of forming a supple. 
ment to the editionofl Kubn. That 
he would have thrown much inci- 
dental light on that writer, can. 
not he doubted by those who have 
observed an emendation commMue 
nicated by Mr. Beloe in his 
Ancedotes of ijiterature, and who 
have’ examined the additional 
notes in the Jast edition of the 
Hecuba. The collation of the 
Aldine edition was, we believe, 
completed. 

Mr. Porson printed a few ad. 
ditional pages for the purpose of 
sppplying the lacuna in the Ley- 
den edition of Simplicius, (1640.) 
with a passage of considerable 
length, discovered in a Ms. by 
Schweighoeuser, which restores 
connexion ‘to. a place beiore mi- 
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serably deficient jn it, A few 
original observations are added. 
He hkewise reprinted two import. 
ant notes of Musgrave, omitted in 
Beck’s edition of Euripides, with 
the addition of a single line of 
original observation, 

His great work, had he lived to 
complete it, would probably have 
been the publication of the Lex. 
icon of Photius, which exists ina 
single ancient, copy belonging to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. A 
few modern transcripts of it, gee 
nerally we believe somewhat in. 
correct, have found their way to 
ditierent parts of Europe. The 
whole of this MS. whichis a fo. 
lio volume, was twice transcribed 
by Me. Porson in the most care. 
ful and beautiful mauner. Whee 
ther he had prepared any annotae 
tions, We know not; the tran- 
script however is complete, and 
will not, we hope, be withheld 
from the world. ‘To his familia. 
rity with this volume, Mr. Por- 
son. has been heard to observe 
that he was chiefly indebted for 
that skill in palaography, which 
he so eminently possessed, and 
which in his employment was a 
most powerful insirument of crie 
ticism. THe was also much oc. 
cupied by a beauttul MS. of 
Plato, brought from Greece by 
Dr. Clarke, written in the ear) 
part of the tenthcentury. This 
MS. preserves various pecaliarie 
ties of the Attic dialect,, which 
are neglected in. more recent co. 
pies. It confirms the emenda. 
tion of a passage in the Sympo.- 
sium proposed by Mr. P. in a 
note on the Medea, p. 58, and 
the Scholia contain some Curious 
literary information not elsewhere 
to be obtammed. 

Mr. Porson was at some perje 
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ods of his life an occasional con. 

tributor to the Gentleman’s Ma- 

gazine, and Morning Chicuicle. 
In very few instances, it is 


probable, since the revival of 


have all the circum. 
stances regu to the formation 
of an accomplished eritic and 
scholar been so happily combined, 
as in thatof the late Professor 
Porson, Sagacity, learning, and 
judgment were united in him in 
such just proportions, that it 
would be difficult to say which of 
them formed the predominant 
feature of his intellectual charac. 
ter. He was gifted by nature 
with a memory in the highest de. 

gree ready and tenacious. ‘To 
study an author, was with hin: to 
imprint his contents, and in many 
instances even his words indelibly 
on his recollection. Yet his me. 
mory, extraordinary as it was, 
was subordinate to the other fa 
culties of his mind, and does not 
appear in any degree to have 
@hecked their growth, or impeded 
their exercise, He possessed that 
power of determined undeviating 
attention, which is the funda- 
mental principle of all considera- 
ble attainments, and to which 
even Newton ascribed the great 
philosophical discoveries by which 
bis name is immortalized. His 
mode of study was, we believe, 
exceedingly systematic and perse- 

vering. With such an applica. 
tion Of such talents, it is not 
surprizing that he guined an CX- 
tent of knowledge, which it has 
fallen to the lot of few to possess. 

iis judgment was not less con. 
spicuous. His erudition is never 
displayed at the expense ot good 
sense and just taste. It is always 
employed to illustrate, and no 
further than it doves illustrate, 


literatu: 





the topic which he treats. A 
quick and jast feeling of proprice 
ty, both in sentiment and expres. 
sion, marks his critical decisions, 
Ile had nt only judgmen to ap. 
preci: ite, but sagacity to discover ; 
und bas, in inany instances, de. 
tected errors before unsuspected, 
thrown light on obscuii ty which 
seemed impenetral!e, and dis. 
cerned relations and connexions in 
objects between which no common > 
principle had been before observ. 
ed. He examined subjects with 
that sober judgment and cautious 
distrust, which an ancient poet 
has described as the ** joints of 
the mind.” seats of its strength, 
and principles of its motion, and 
which rarely suffered a difficulty 
or error to escape his notice. 
His extent of philological learn- 
ing was complete. It has been 
the fault of many critics, that 
while they have excelled in some 
departments of their art, they 
have treated others with an undue 
neglect, and have thence exposed 
themselves to errors which per- 
sons of very inferior attamments 
have been able with ease to cor- 
rect. Mr. Porson’s practice was 
the reverse of this. In every spe- 
cies of knowledge requisite for 
the critic he was accomplished. 
His attention had been closely di- 
rected to the minute delicacies of 
language, which are constantly 
preserved by good writers, but 
escape the notice of less accurate 
observers; to the peculiarities of 
expression or sentiment charac. 
teristic of different ages or tastes; 
to the various structures of verse 
employed by the ancient poets 
(in.which he discovered laws be- 
fore unnoticed) without a know. 
ledge of which both learning and 
sagacity would be fruitlessly em- 











ployed in attempting to correct 
thar writings. ‘To these attain- 
ments he added uncommon skill 
in palwography, a branch of 
knowledge which he applied with 
more success to critical purposes 
than perhaps any other individual. 
* Nor was he less conversant in the 
literary history of the ancicnts, 
orin their manners and customs, 
so far as the knowledge of them 
tends to the illustration of their 
literature. The consequence of 
these attainments, actively cm- 
ployed as they always were, was 
an uncommon and almost unri- 
valled skill in the exercise of the 
critical art. Of this the works 
which he has published afford suf- 
ficient evidence; yet it is equally 
known to those who have witness- 
ed his literary discourse, that they 
furnish but an imperfect evidence 
of the extent of his talents, and 
contain but a very smal! portion 
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of those sagacious observations 
and discoveries with which it was 
in his power to have enriched the 
world, and which he was accus- 
tomed in conversation to impart 
without restraint, and with an 
ease and readiness from which it 
might seem that the attainment 
of them had scarcely cost him au 
elfort. 

On the whole we have to re- 
gret the loss of a most extraordi- 
nary man; one of the few who 
will always stand in the first ranks 
of the branches of science or lie 
terature which they have respec 
tively cultivated, We have spoken 
of Mr. Porson only as a critic, 
his public and professed literary 
character. It may be added that 
there were few branches of gene- 
rat knowledge in which his at- 
tainments were not considerable, 


Db. 
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NOTES BY DR. FRANKLIN, ON THE OPENING OF ESSEX STREET 
CHAPEL, 


La 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Holty House, Sept. 9, 1808. 
Near East Grinstead. 
SIR, 

In addition to the letters of 
Dr. Franklin, published in your 
first Volume, I beg leave to offer 
you the enclosed short notes, which 
you may think werthy of preser- 
vation for the sake of the writer 
and the transaction to which they 
refer, 

These notes were found like the 
letters among the papers of Mr. 
George Whatley, of whom my 


late father was one of the nephews 
and the executor, They are both 
endorsed in Mr, Whatley’s hand 
writing,—17 April, 1774. Dr. 
Franklin. 

Mr. W. was an intimate friend 
of Lord Le Despencer, who ap- 
pears to have sent him the note of 
Dr. Franklin, not knowing that 
he had received one. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Rovent Marsn Wuatcey. 
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Dr. Franklin presents hi 
Lord Le Despencer*, and -acquaints 
him, that Mr. Lindsey's Church opens 
this Day at rz o'clock, in Essex House, 
Essex Street, Strand +: and that if his 
Lordship continues his intention of be- 
ing there, Dr. F, will be ready to attend 
him. 


respects to 


c 
Pree 
an 


Craven 
Sunday morning, 8 o'clock. 


, 


ANECDOTE 


‘ ri ‘ le he rc specting Dr. ( 7 77 f ‘4 , 


RLSPLCPrING 





} 


I have just sent my Lord Le De. 
spencer Werd, that the Place is Essex 
House, in Es ex otrect, Strand: the 


Hour Eleven.—] shall be glad to me 
you there.—Thanks for the Pamphlet, 
&e. Your's affectionately, 

B. FRANKLIN. 
G. Whatley, Esq 


br 


DR. CLARKE, 


= 


To the Editor of the 


London Institution, 
SIR, Sep. 27, 1808, 

I have met with a book in the 
library bere, which was once in 
the possession of the late Mr. 
Isaac Reed. [tis a collection of 
Biographical ‘Tracts on Emlyn 
and Clarke. On the first page 
is the tollowing information. 

This volume formerly belonged to 
Sollom Emlyn, Esq. Editor of the State 
Tryals, and author of the Memoirs of 
his Father. The MSS. notes are by him. 
See particularly the anecdote at the end 
of Emlyn’s Memoirs of Dr. Clarke. 

The MS. note to which Mr, 
Reed reters, is the following: 

When the king went over to Hanovér, 
having left the queen guardian of the 
realm, (by virtue of which authority 
she had power to fill up vacancies, 
which might happen im hts absence,) 
he expressly gave her m charge, that 


Monthly Repository, 


in case the Archbishoprick of Canter- 
bury should become vacant while he 
was abroad, she should immediately be- 
stow it upon Dr Clarke, without writ- 
ing or sending to hin about it, and so 
as net to, leave room for any applications 
to be made to him against it. 

This I had from Arthur Onslow, Esq. 
Speaker of the House of Commons, who 
assured me he knew it to be truce, and 
further added, that the queen thought 
hereby to gain the like reputation, as 
Q. Mary had done by preferring Dr. 
Tillotson. He also told me that Sir 
Robert Walpole strove to divert her 
from this purpose, and with hat view 
was very desirous to give Dr. Clarke 
the mastership of the mint, hoping that 
would put a stop to any expectation of 
ecclesiastical preferment. 

S. Em. 


There are a few other MS. 
notes, chicfly consisting of datcs 
and names. Your's, 


mU. Ge 


* This nobleman had been a member of the House of Commons whén Sir 


Francis Dashwood. 


He is honourably mentioned by Mr. Burgh for proposing 


** a paragraph against undue influence to be inserted in the address” in 1745. Poh. 


Disquis. 1, 386. 


Ep. 


+ See ““ A Sermon preached at the opening of the Chapel in Essex House, 


Essex Street, in the Strand; 


on Sunday, April 17, 1774. by ‘Theophilus Lindsey, 


M. A."—This temporary chapel, which had been an auction room, chiefly ¢m- 
ployed for the sale of books, was occupied for public worship, till March a9, 1778. 
when the present chapel was opened, See Mr. Lindsey's Sermon on that acca 


non. 


Ea, 
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CHRISTIANITY A SYSTEM OF POLYTIITISM, 


- A — 
. 


To the Editor of the 


str, Diss, 29¢h May, 1808. 
Having lately found at a friend’s 
house, and read with much plea- 
sure several numbers of your Re- 
pository, I determined to attempt 
being adinitted into the number 
of your correspondents; my first 
difficulty was to discover in what 
manner Ictters should be address- 
éd,—of other periodical publica- 
tions, the covers usually supply 
the requisite information. 

My second difficulty was to find 
a topic likely to interest your read- 
ers, as well as myself; for although 
a number of speculative questions 
respecting the scriptures, are con- 
tinually pressing on my mind, | 
have observed that the doubts and 
solicitudes of one person are sel- 
dom those of another, and that, 
what to me is dark, in my neigh- 
bour’s eye, shines, as if it were 
clear. 

Christianity, I mean scriptural 
Christianity, is surely a system of 
polytheism, I do not say it teach. 
és a plurality of supreme beings, 
that would be a solecism; but 
that it authorizes and encourages 
# subordinate worship of various 
other intelligent natures, such as 
angels, propliets, saints, holy spi- 
nits, gloritied ghosts; and espe. 
cially that it authorizes the wor. 
ship, as Socinus has convincingly 
shown, of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Some sort of social reverence 
for the fathers of the country, 
for the prophets of religion, for 
the worthies of antiquity, some 
approach to a hero-worship, ana- 
logous to the hagiolatry of the 
catholics, appears to have been 

VOL, iI. 4 
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already usual in the temple of 
Jerusalem, before thes time of 
Christ. ‘Thus we find in the 
Ecclesiasticus, (xliv. 15.) that 
the congregation shewed forth the 
praise ot famous men: and hymns 
follow which the people are invited 
to sing in honour of Enoch, of 
Noah, of Abraham, of Moses, 
and of other venerated beneface 
tors of the people. Cenotaphs 
ornamented with sculpture must 
have been erected to these holy 
persons; for Herodotus, speaking 
of the temple of Jerusalem, says, 
that images of the high priests were 
put up withinit. These images, 
trom which the catholics traditi. 
onally borrow their saint-worship, 
ure no where objected to in the 
New Testament. 

On the contrary, the worship of 
angels to whom Paul was repeated 
ly indebted, (Acts, v. 19.) is eX. 
pressly forbidden to be disused ; and 
is represented as attended, like 
voluntary humility, with a re. 
ward, (Colossians, ii, 18); and 
the eleet angels are peculiarized 
(1. Timothy, v. 21.) as partaking 
the omniscient, or all-seeing fas 
culties of God and of Jesus Christ. 
Some one of these inspired and 
prophetic spirits was to visit the 
earth, und to hear what went 
forward on it, and to foretel fu. 
ture events, (John, xvi. 13.); 
probably in the form, or person, 
of Paul. 

Not only Enoch, Elias, and 
other men, who were never suf. 
fered to see the corruption of 
death, are according to scripture, 
still living; but Moses who ap. 
c 
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peared at the transfiguration, 
(Mark, ix. 4.) and various saints, 
who arose at the crucifixion, 
(Matthew, xxvii. 52 and 53.) 
must be added to the number. 
Surely there is no improbability, 
in supposing with the Catholics, 
that all very holy persons, from 
the moment of their release from 
purgatory, pass into the commu. 
nity of saints, and are within 
hearing of our prayers and our 
praise, 

The apotheosis of Christ, which 
was revealed to the first martyr, 
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(Acts, vil, 55 and 56.) is sore. 
peatedly vouched by John and 
Paul, that I need not refer to the 
specific texts; and we know from 
Pliny, that the first Christians 
sang hymns to him, as to a God: 
so that, from the commencement 
of the Christian church, bota 
Jesus, and his most conspicuous 
foilowers and allies, appear to 
have been honoured with some 
subordinate species of worship. 
I remain, 
Your curious reader, 
CHARICLOQ, 





LETTERS TO MR. (NOW BISHOP) BURGESS, ON THE TESTIMONY OF 
THE JEWS TO THE PERSON OF CHRIST. LETTER VII. 


_——_—- 


SIR, 
The testimony of the Jews is 
of very little importance, when 
compared with that of our Savi- 
our: and, though we have scen, 
that they had not the least notion 
of his being God or equal with 
God, yet it is incumbent upon us 
to examine, what our Lord him. 
self has said upon this subject. 
The first thing, that would strike 
an impartial inquirer is, that our 
Saviour seldom gives a direct tes. 
timony of himself ; and the reason 
js evident. He had the business 
to perform, which his father had 
given him to do, and a public 
and open avowal.«f his character 
would have exposed him to very 
great difficulties in the execution 
of it. We read that the people 
were willing at one time toset him 
up for a king, and the temper of 
the Jews was so adapted to rebel. 
lious outrage, that the least inti. 
mation on his part of a desire io 
sit on the throne of David, might 
have excited a tumult in the 





country, to be quelled only by 
military force. On this account, 
when Peter acknowledges him to 
be the Christ, the Son of God, 
he orders him not to divulge it 
abroad; for this truth was te 
spread itself gradually, and to be 
founded on conviction from the 
works which he liad done. 

We find him, however, disco. 
vering himself to those, from whom 
no danger could be expected, 
The enmity between the Jews and 
Samaritans was so great, that the 
belief of the latter would have ne 
influence on the conduct of the 
former. Our Saviour made noe 
scruple therefore of avowing bim- 
self to the Samaritans; but the 
utmost of their belief was; This 
man is indeed the Christ, the Sa 
viour of the world. 

Ta the man, whose sight had 
been miraculously restored, and 
who had spoken so firmly before 
the Jewish Sanbedrim, no harw 
was to be apprehended in a decla 
ration from Christ. Our Saviour 

















therefore speaks plainly to hims 
but, if he had spoken as plainly 
to his disciples, when the traitor 
Judas was amongst them, he would 
have given his enemies a handle 
for an accusation, which they 
without fail would have used ; it 
was his prudence to guard himself 
from their snares. 

At his trial, it is said, that 
Jesus nrade a full confession of 
himself. I have very great doubts 
in my own mind on this subject: 
but allowing that he did, what 
does his confession amount to? 
The high priest asks him; art thou 
the Christ, the Son of the bless. 
ed? Pilate asks; art thou a king? 
Our Saviour answers, according to 
the common interpretation, I am, 
Jn this case it appears, that he 
gave testimony only to that truth, 
for which he came into the world; 
namely, that he was the Messiah, 
the expected king of the Jews, 
If the miracles which he had 
wrought, could net convince the 
Jews of the truth of his mission, 
we need not be surprised, that his 
own declaration had no effect up. 
on them. When all the charges 
they could bring against him 
were of no avail, he was adjudged 
to be worthy of death, for declar. 
ing himself to be the Christ, the 
Son of God. 

But I would ask any person, 
who reads attentively the history 
of our Saviour; is it not very 
extraordinary, that the priests 
should be so much at a@ loss to 
find an accusation against him, 
when modern Christians tell us, 
that he declared publicly to the 
Jews, that he was God? Would 
they have put him to death for 
pretending to be the Christ, if 
they had any evidence of his pre- 
tensions to so much higher a cha. 
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racter? Is it possible therefore, 
that he, who till his trial never 
avowed himself publicly to the 
Jews to be the Christ, is it possi- 
ble I say, that he should have 
given them so fair a charge against 
bimself; and, that they, who were 


’ taking all the pains iv the world 


to accuse him, should never hear 
of it? It is in the highest degree 
improbable; but let us hear, 
what foundation there is for such 
an (pinion, 

The chief grounds for this opie 
nion I find, sir, from your dise 
course to be, that Jesus called 
God his Father, and was undere 
stood by the Jews to make hime 
self God: that he said, I and my 
father are one, and No man knowe 
eth the son, but the father, and 
who the father is, but the son. I 
have already proved, that nothing 
can be deduced in favour of your 
doctrine from the use of the term 
Son of God, and by parity of 
reasoning, I might conclude that 
when Christ said God was his 
father, he meant nothing more 
than in the other phrase, I am 
the Son of God. But lest this 
reasoning should not convince 
you, the words of Christ and the 
Jews may have better success. 

Christ called God his father; 
so the Jews called God their fa. 
ther. We have one father, even 
God. Why docs Christ deny, 
that God was their father? be. 
cause says he, if God were your 
father, ye would love me, whom 
God sent. And why does he call 
the devil instead of God their fae 
ther? because they were full of de- 
vilish lusts, and acted like children 
of the devil, the father of lies, 
Hence it is evident, that Christ 
called God his father, because 
he spoke, what he had seen with 
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his father: and the devil the fa- 
ther of the Jews, because they 
did, what they had seen with their 
father. <A little attention to this 
mode of speaking, would have 
saved the world an infinity of 
controversy. If God was the fa- 
ther of Christ from gencration, 
the devil was the father of the 


Jews in the same manner. If 


Christ meant literally, that he 
had seen with his own eyes (a 
thing impossible in itself,) God, 
his father, the Jews must have 
seen with their eyes also the devil, 
their father. Both suppositions 
are so excessively absurd, that 
nothing but the zcal of orthodoxy 
could adopt them. God is call- 
ed the father of Christ, and the 
devil the father of the Jews, in 
a figurative sense, which was 
plain to the hearers at those times, 
and is to the readers of the pre- 
gent, whose minds are not warped 
by prejudice. 

But it is said, that the Jews 
took up stones to stone him, for 
pretending to be God; and this in 
two places. ‘Their intention does 
not prove, that he said any thing 
like it: and before we condemn 
our Saviour of so horrid a charge 
as blasphemy, let us hear his own 
answers. In the first place, so 
far trom pretending to be God, he 
tells them, that he can do nose 
thing of himself, and that God 
had sent him to do the works, 
which they saw. In the second 
place, Jesus denies entirely, that 
he called himself God. Hence 
we see, that our Saviour vindi. 
cates himself from the charges, 
which, if they had been just, 
must have been brought against 
him at his trial. 

But he said at one time, T and 
my father are one, I am asto. 


nished, that a Greek scholar 
should bring this verse in proot 
of his doctrine, especially, when 
the term one is so repeatedly used 
by our Saviour of himself, and 
his disciples. I and my father 
are one-—one what? Your know. 
ledge in the language forbids you 
to repeat the nonsensical words of 
your church, one God. The 
meaning is evident. He and his 
father are one, exactly in the same 
sense, In which he prays, that 
he, his father, and his disciples, 
may be one. 

I could scarce refrain from 
smiling at your remark on the ex 
pression, no man knoweth who 
the son is but the father, and who 
the father is, but the son—namely, 
that Christ must have referred to 
some invisible nature distinct from 
his human nature. For you have 
omitted an essential part of the 
verse, namely, that no man 
knoweth the father but the son, 
and those to whomsoever the son 
will reveal him. Now I should 
hardly imagine, that the nature 
of the son is more difficult to be 
apprehended than that of the 
father; yet Christ was to reveal 
the father to many. The fact is 
that you have confused yourself, 
like many other divines, with the 
metaphysical term, nature; to 
which there is no reference at all 
in the words of our Saviour. You 
should consider first the meaning 
of the word fAnow in scripture, 
and this will lead you to under- 
stand, that a Christian may know 
and does know, in the present day, 
both the futher and the son, withe 
out perplexing himself with invese 
tigating, what you are pleased to 
call the nature of either. 


l am, &c. 
—————* 
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THE CHURCHMAN’s ANSWER TO MR. BELSHAM AND MR, 
ALLCUIN, &c. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


London, 
SIR, 29th Sept. 1808. 

As I wish to shew all possible 
respect to your Unitarian Corres- 
pondents, [ will not suffer any of 
them who have written in oppo. 
sition to my paper to pass without 
notice, although some of them 
seem to me to require no remark, 
as far as the points in discussion 
are Concerned. 

From Mr. Belsham I only 
learn that he is angry, as he does 
not condescend to defend his own 
opinions. Perhaps, he thinks a 
little: seasoning necessary in the 
writings of a polemic; however, 
it he likes to feed exclusively upon 
seasoning, I am glad that Iam not 
of asimilar taste. ‘To his insinua- 
Gons and his declamation I make 
no reply; they are worthy of An- 
drew Fuller and William Hun- 
tington, who are masters in this 
kind of composition, and ready 
with their straw and their COALS 
to consume all opponents; and 
from these men, he seems to have 
learned something suitable to his 
purpose, as a writer. If every 
man is to be accused of Atheism, 
who argues for a moment upon 
the principles of such men as Dr. 
Jebb, Mr. Lindsey, Dr. Priestley 
and Mr. Cogan, it concerns the 
Unitarians, and not me, to shew 
that such accusation is unfound. 
ed. Being no master of polemic 
art, and firmly believing, that in 
the great concerns of religion, 
every virtuous man is, and must 
be, alike sincere, all his future 
bopes and fears being involved ig 





such questions, I take no share in 
the censure of any man’s charac. 
ter, on such accounts, confining 
myself merely to the accuracy of 
his reasoning, in which men may 
not have equal talents, though 
they be equally well disposed. 
One word on * bush fighting,’ 
which Mr. Belsham names with 
so much horror. | insist that no- 
thing has been, or can be, of more 
pernicious influence, on subjects 
of reasoning or criticism, than 
the practice of prefixing or sub. 
joining names to papers which 
involve nothing of testimony, and 
when a name can add nothing to 
the importance of any observa. 
tions. ‘The superficial reader, 
led away by the name, attends 
not to the intrinsical merit of the 
writer, and thus he becomes the 
disciple of Paul or of Apollos, 
instead of the follower of truth, 
Dr. Priestley, in one of his 
works, congratulates himself up- 
on the weight which his fame as a 
philosopher, gave him as a divine 
with the public. In this, he felt 
like a polemic, and not like a phi- 
losopher. An author himself, 
may have a strong motive for 
printing nothing without his name, 
although the practice be most ine 
jurious to truth; for looking for. 
ward to the time, when after his 
decease, his various productions 
shall be collected into immortal 
volumes, the fair inheritance of 
a happy posterity, he may be 
anxious that his editors should 
know, that all bis writings are 
thus distinguished, in order that bis 
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fame may not suffer, by the inter- 
mixture of the writings of others, 
with those which have proceeded 
from his pen. 

With these brief remarks I 
make my bow to Mr. Belsham, 
and with feelings of benevolence 
and candour which he, perhaps, 
OUGHT TO ENVY. 

I n w address “* A Unitarian 
Christian” who does not object to 
** bush fighting,”? but who rejects 
the whole of my metaphysics, as 
having nothing to do with Unita. 
rianism. If Unitarianism be no 
longer to be regarded as a species 
of philosophy, but a question of 
numeration, I feel no interest in 
it, neither can I think it very ine 
te resting to the mathematicians 
of Cambridge. The Cambridge 
Unitarian, as Mr. Belsham had 
before him, states that the only 
question between Unitarian and 
other Christians, is whether God 
€xists In one or in more than one 
person. Is this question, fit for the 
solution of a child in his third 
year (as it is usually stated by 
Unitarians,) unconnected with any 
thing concerning the divine cha. 
racter, or the fate.of men, wore 
thy of discussion? Was it for 
this that Priestley wasted a long 
and laborious Ife? I think not. 
He at least, connected with this 
question, many Consequences, and 
these consequences even touched 
on metaphysics. Can bis readers 
forget, that he represented his 
work on materialism, as contain. 
ing the strongest evidence against 
the pre-existence of Christ? This 
is some proof of his disposition 
to connect metaphysics with theo. 
logy. If nothing follow, from 
the admission of the dogmatism 
of Mahomet, or the sublime spe. 
culations of Plato on this subject, 





Mir. Belsham and Mr. Allchin, 


I am careless whether the men of 
Cambridge or of Hackney adopt 
the one or the other. And thus 
I Jeave the Cambridge Unitarian, 
in complete possession of — the 
field. 

I perceive nothing in the paper 
of “ A rational Christian” which 
demands a direct reply, or which 
will not be sufficiently noticed, 
in my observations upon the rea- 
soning of Mr. Allchin. 

The remarks of ** Castigator,”’ 
have I hope, afforded much amuse- 
ment to your readers, and if so, 
he has cause for satisfaction. He, 
kind, condescending gentleman, 
only steps forward to chastise those 
silly, strutting dialecticians, whom 
Mr. Belsham considers as unwor- 
thy of his prowess. Thatillustrious 
champion of the Unitarian faith, 
disdains to stretch forth his mighty 
firm, in any cause less important, 
than that of supporting the ladies, 
tottering under the stroke of such 
potent reasoners as Wiliiam Wil- 
berforce, Esq. the enlightened 
and profound member for the 
County of York. 

Mr. Allchin has fairly met my 
remarks, and is entitled to the 
most respectful attention. If his 
reasoning be not convincing, It is 
not owing to any weakness of his 
hand, but that the subject is bee 
yond human grasp. Mr. Allchin 
makes a little merry with me for 
attacking the REASONABLENESS 
of the Unitarian scheme, without 
entering upon the discussion of its 
truth. But, besides that I do 
think much of religious specu. 
lation may be true, which appears 
not consistent with human rea 
soning; Dr. Priestley, for the 
Unitarians, exclusively assumed 
the title of rational Christians or 
rational Dissenters, and it is but 











fair, that this invitation held out 
to the vanity of man, (the worst 
of all his feclings) should be dis. 
tinctly examined, ‘This is my 
whole object. 

Mr. Allchin thinks that with- 
out the assumption of plenary in- 
spiration, the truth of Christianity 
may be reasonably established 
from human testimony, and al- 
leges in vindication of this opini- 
on, that the disciples of Jesus, 
must have either been enthusiasts, 
impostors, or faithful reporters of 
truth, and that IN THE CIRCUM- 
STANCES IN WHICH THEY WERE 
PLACED, they could not be either 
enthusiasts or impostors, but faith. 
ful relaters of facts. Ile appeals 
to their writings as evidence, that 
tluy were not enthusiasts; to their 
circumstances, that they could 
have no motive for imposture. 
His appeal to their writings is in- 
effectual, without proving that 
the writings which we have were 
THEIR composition, which he 
seems to admit is impossible to be 
done. 

The adversary of this deduction 
from = testimony merely human, 
will to this whole argument reply 
—that if there had never been 
a false religion, pretending to be 
revealed, established on earth, it 
might have been ditficult to con. 
ctive of the possibility of such a 
thing, because no sufficient proofs 
might exist of the triumphs of 
enthusiasm or imposture. ‘That 
when we are called upon to assign 
the motives of human action, 
under given circumstances, THE 
CIRCUMSTANCES SHOULD BE 
CLEARLY AND DISTINCTLY 
KNOWN; because without this we 
cannot at all reason, concerning 
the probability of human conduct. 
hat in the supposed case the 
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circumstances are NOT DISTINCT- 
LY KNOWN. Of the first pro. 
pagation of Christianity, history 
is silent; as it is too, of the first 
propagation of Mahometanism, 
‘That if we appeal to the writings 
of Paul, the best authenticated of 
all the scriptural records, in the 
way of reason, we find that he 
was not an early disciple, that he 
was not an eye witness of the mi- 
racles or ministry of Jesus, and 
that his writings do afford proof 
that he was of a warm and violent 
temperament, which his frantic 
persecution of the more’ early 
Christians clearly evinces, If 
in some of his writings he preaches 
charity with earnestness, who, that 
has a party to govern, has not 
sought to prevent divisions? If 
maxims highly political and good, 
in the government of a party, 
prove that their author had not 
been an enthusiast, then was John 
Wesley always free from enthu. 
siasm ! 

That it also appears that Paul 
was not insensible to the charms 
of power; for we see him at one 
time soliciting a commission from 
the high priests, and at another 
time governing the churches. 

That we know a few general 
circumstances only, and those 
circumstances favourable to en. 
thusiasm and imposture. Jerusa- 
lem, the capital of the empire, 
regarded as the seat of prophecy 
and miracle, by its inhabitants; 
its temple, the presence chamber 
of oracles and of God, were on 
the eve of destruction; convulsion 
agitated the whole community; 
and every eye solicited miracle, 
every car listened for the sound 
of prophecy. Under such ime 
pressions and with prospects touch- 
ing on the horrible obscure, what 
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mind could be calm, collected 
and athome? Could such a con- 


Cussion pass away without tales ot 


wonder and visioas of revelation ? 
That if we turn from Jerusalem 
to R NL, whither this religion 
travelled, we see another mighty 
empire nodding to its fall. Cone 
tending chiefs rise in rapid suc- 
cession, and agitation and misery 
every where prevail. The gods, 
who were thought the guardians 
of the empire, lose all the respect 
of the worshippers, with the fall 
of what they should have presery- 
ed, and the distracted minds of 
miserable men, were ready to im. 
bibe any new doctrine which fed 
them with new hopes. All this 
is Inviting to enthusiasm and im. 
posture. but you say the Chris. 
tian religion promised only perse- 
cuuon ; was that an inviting tale? 
The adversary will reply —that 
no one is persecuted before he is 
noticed and distinguished, aud it 
is agreeable to the principles of 
human action, that men hazard 
the chance of suffering for the 
pleasure of distinction, That if 
the saints are told to expect per- 
sccution, they are also promised 
that they should ‘* inherit the 
earth.”? ‘That as far as any ac. 
counts have reaclicd us of those 
curly days of Chnstianity,—the 
preachers expected an carly con- 
summation of their wishes. That 
a church goverament was early 
adopted which would gratify the 
vanity of the ieaders of this sect, 
and that if a common purse was 
made, many would find an interest 
in discipleship. That in all ages, 
although the language of the 
Scriptures is still the same, its 
preachers have becn men of close 
ambition, panting tor influence 
and dominion. That fraud and 
enthusiasm often mix in the same 
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character, and that it is probable 
that Mahomet and his first fol. 
lowers believed in his divine mis- 
sion. ‘That it must have beep 
some time before Mabhometanism 
appealed to the sword, and that 
when it aid, the hazards of the 
soldier were probably invited by 
bis belief of his prophet’s future 
rewards. ‘That Christianity was 
also propagated by the sword in 
good time, and that its splendid 
triumphs in the world owed too 
much to that fatal instrument. 
But how came such a self-denye 
ing religion as this, to be adopted 
by such numbers? ‘The adve rsary 
will reply, that as a self-denying 
religion, ho proot exists of its 
extensive adoption, that in a large 
community the self-denial of 
many must necessarily be the 
gain of many others, and that 
Middleton and others have proved, 
that the name indeed of Christi. 
anity was adopted in the Roman 
empire, but that the most impure 
of the ancient rites of the old 
religion were still retained, as 
branches of the new; this simple 
religion, in its simplicity, pev@ 
having been popular. 

Finally, the adversary will re. 
peat, that the state of mind, 
the characters, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of individuals, which 
could authorize ap argument, 1 
defence of Mahometanisin or 
Christianity, from the conduct 
of their first disciples, are hidden 
in impenetrable obscurity. Thus 
this celebrated arguinent in favour 
of human testimony, establishing 
the truth of revelation, 1s seen to 
be a baseless fabric. 

Yo my second head Mr. All. 
chin opposes the hypothesis, that 
all the pain which ts experienced, 
is necessary to teach men the 1m. 
portance of virtue, But virtue, 














accordiag, to the necessarian 
scheme, can only be another 
name for pleasure, or simply the 
mean of pleasure. The true state- 
ment therefore of this by pothesis is, 
that paih is necessary, for its own 
destruction, or that pain is neces. 
sary to teach usto avoidit. There 
may be something plausible in 
Mec. Allchin’s reasoning, if it 
could be proved, that the suppo- 
sition of one pang which is felt, 
being excluded, involves a con- 
tradiction, for contradictions arc 
not within the divine power; but 
} fear that he will never be able 
to bring men so to -conceive of 
the subject. Besides, if all the 
pain that is felt were necessary to 
teach us virtue, what can he do 
with the pains which oppress the 
irrational animal creation? Is it 
capable of instraction in virtue? 
Perhaps that the number of men, 
compared with that of other sen- 
sible beings, may be in the proper- 
tion of one to a million, upon 
ninestenths of which the cenduct 
of man has no influence, the pain 
therefore with which this mighty 
mass of beings is oppressed, re- 
inains without explanation of any 
kind. With all proper deference 
to those, who are satisfied with 
Mr. Allchin’s hypothesis, I must 
beg leave to dissent from them, 
He replies to my observations 
under the thi:d head, that as the 
laws of nature are merely the 
efiects of the divine will, miracles 
are probable and reasonable, even 
upon the necessarian hypothesis. 
Has the divine will then, esta. 
blushed no regular uniform laws 
of nature? ‘Then no miracle is 
possible, if a miracle be a devia- 
tion from established laws. Has 
God established settled uniform 
laws of nature? Then any devia- 
VoL. IU, 4 
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tion from them; though it imply 
no impossibility, is surely impro. 
bable, if these laws of nature 
operate uniformly upon mind and 
matter, according to the original 
determination of the divine mind. 
From this simple statement, every 
thinking mind may easily satisfy 
itself. 

Mr. Allchin in reply to mf 
fourth head, states that Unitarians 
do not maintain that more of re- 
formation was intended by the 
mission of Jesus, than what has 
or will be accomplished in the 
world. On this I have nothing 
to observe, but earnestly to wish 
thet a more complete reformation 
may soon be effected. 

Upon the fifth head, your re- 
spectable correspondent remarks, 
that Unitarians do not expect a 
resurrection from the dead, from 
any analogy or appearances of na- 
ture, but merely from the divine 
promise. 

Being accustomed in my youth 
to read Butler's analogy with 
great pleasure,, and still to think 
it a great and valuable work, | 
may lay too much stress perhaps 
on analogy and appearances, and 
I cannot bring my mind to think, 
that what contradicts all appear- 
ances, is as probable as what 
corresponds with them, and with 
the exception of Pascal I have 
met with few celebrated authors, 
who maintain that what is most 
unlike nature is most like God. 
‘}hat the Unitarians,, the sons of 
reason, which Vascal disclaims 
in religion altogether, should be 
of this opinion is remarkable. 

l admit however, that the decla- 
ration of the Lord of nature, is 
a sufficient warrant fur any cx- 
pectation contrary, to her appear. 
ances and laws; but 1 object to 
D 
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the Unitarian mbde of establish. 
ing that revelation which records 
his declarations on this head. For 
this I have already assigned my 
reasons under the first head. On 
the last head, of optimism, I have 
nothing to add, having anticipate 
ed the subject under the second. 
To Mr. Allchin’s sensible re- 
®varks on the difficultics which 
attend the schemes of Deism and 
Atheism I have nothing to oppose, 
as I ai fully sensible that diffi. 
culties press upon every scheme 
which the mind of man can con. 
template; but this admission, if 


universally made, completely es. 
tablishes my object in this corres. 
pondence. 

The Roman Catholic has his 
mysteries, the church of England 
her mysteries, the Deist his mys. 
teries, the Atheist his mysteries, 
the irrational Dissenter his myste- 
ries, and the Unitarian his mysie- 
ries, I contend for nothing beyond 
this. If any sect therefore, in 
contempt of others, have called 
itself rational, let it cease its ar. 
rogant pretensions, and I am sa. 
tisfied. 

A CHURCHMAN. 





MIRACULOUS CONCEPTION OF THE VIRGIN MARY. 


—__——E— 


To the Editor of the 


SIR, October 3, 1808. 
Permit me to. occupy a few 
kines of your very valuable and 
interesting miscellany, in the cor- 
rection of a mistake which has 
creptante the ** Monthly Retros. 
pect of Public Affairs,” in your 
Jast number. ; 
‘The base superstition of the 
Spaniards in general, and the in- 
tolerance displayed by one of their 
provineial Juntas in requiring a 
siriscription by all their members 
of their belief -im the miraculous 
conecption of the blessed Virgin, 
is Very properly lamented and re- 
probated. But the author of the 
passage reierred to, has inadvert- 
ently allowed to this same Junta 
much nore credit than it deserves, 
by supposing that the required 
confission of faith, relates to the 
miraculous conception of Jesus 
Chnst;.an_opinion, which whe. 
ther erroneotis or not; is clearly 
‘irmed in those intreductions to 


vii. exhibuit. Crepit ca non div 


Monthly Repository. 


the gospels of Matthew and Luke, 
which are as yet retained in all 
our versions of the New Testa- 
ment. Whereas the dogma se- 
lected by this public body as a 
test of Spanish patriotism, refers 
not to the conception of Jesus by 
his mother, byt of Mary by her's. 
A dogma, the very existence of 
which may perhaps be new to 
most of your readers, ‘although 
it has at various times excited bit- 
ter contentions in the Romish 
church, and particularly among 
the Spanish adherents to that 
communion. In proof of which, 
I need only quote the following 
passage from Mosheim. * Vetus 
Dominicanorum et Franciscato- 
rum rixa Utrum sinc vitio et labe 
Mater Jesu Christi concepta sit, 
necne ? (quortim hoc Dominica- 
nis placegy alter Frantiscanis) 
multum negotit et molestiz Paulo 
v. Gregorio xv. et Alexandro 


Rd 











tinitiumseculi xvii, Hispaniam 
haudJeviter affligere, et in partes 
distrahere. Quocirca Hispaniarum 
reges Philippus iii. et iv. legani. 
ombus aliquot Romam_ missis, 
Pontifico ad eam decreto publico 
terminandam gravissime Sollicita- 
bant. Verum li prudentie magis 
quam tanti ponderis precibus, 
obtemperandum esse judicabant. 
Nam ex altera parte splendor 
majestatis Hispanice, que in 
Franciscanam sententiam propen- 
debat,; ab alter4 Dominicane 
familia dignitas et auctoritas ter- 
rebat.””. In this dilemma theres 
fore the Pope only decreed, that 
the opinion of the Franciscans was 
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probable, and ought not .to. be 
publicly opposed by the Domini. 
cans; while the Franciscans in 
their turn, were forbidden to 
charge the Dominicans with error 
on account of their, disbelief, 
This compromise however was 
only tempurary; for as usual, 
the most absurd opinion inthe 
end gained the victory, which was 
confirmed in the year 1708, when 


Pope Clement Xi. decreed an, 
annual festival in commemoration: 
of the muaculous conception of. 


the blessed Virgin to be celebrated 
throughout the whole Romish 
church, A.N. 





MR. MARSOM’S DEFENCE OF THE PRE-EXISTENCE OF CHRIST, 
IN REPLY’ TU MR. BULSHAM. LETTER 111. 


—— ESE 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


London, 
SIR, August 12, 1808, 

I proceed in proof of the pre- 
existence of Jesus Chryist, to John 
vi, 62. ** What and if ye shall 
see the son of man ascend up 
where he was before ?’’ 

On this text, Mr, Delsham 
says*, “To ascend yp where -he 
was before, in the connexion in 
which it stands, signifies to ascend 
up into heaven.” This conces- 
sion necessarily involves in it the 
facs that he had been in beaven, 
and had come down from thence. 
How then is the conclusion so 
naturally arising out of this ister- 
pretation of our Lord’s words, in 
favour of his pre-existence, to l= 
got rid of ? Why, says Mr. Bel- 
sham, ** his phrase, as Beza, 
Raphelius, Doddridge and many 


* M. Repos. Vol. ii. p. 546. 


others have well observed, signi. 
fies to be instructed in the, mind 
and will of God, to search ito 
divine truth.” 

Will Mr. Belsham_ seriously 
contend that the meaning of our 
Lord’s address to his hearers in 
this passage ist, ‘* Do ye revolt 
at this? What then if ye shall 
see the son of man instructed in 
the mind and will of God, as he 
had been beture? Or searching 
into divine truth, as he had done 
before?’? What could our Lord 
mean by their seeing him so in- 
structed? or. by their seeng him 
search into divine truth? What 
further evidence did he mean to 
give them of his divine knowledge, 
than that which he had already 
given them. by his discourses and 


miracles? Did our Lord acquire 


+Improved Version of the New Testament, 
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his knowledge of the divine coun- 
sels and will by laborious study 
and investigation; or by the spi- 
rit which was given to him with. 
out measure? Is it possible then 
to believe this to be the meaning 
of our Lord’s words? 

The manner in which our Lord 
expresses himself in this passage, 
evidently supposes, the ascension 
of the son of man (whatever is 
meant by it) to be future. Mr. 
Belsham says it means ** to be 


instructed in the mind and will of 


God, to search into divine truth.” 
Did our Lord then by this ex- 
pression, (as this interpretation 
necessarily implies) intend to in- 
form the Jews, that he was not 
then so instructed; that he was 
not then acquainted with divine 
truth; but that he should acquire 
that knowledge at some future 
period? 

For this meaning of the phrase, 


**'To ascend up into heaven,”’ 
Mr. Belsham however appeals to 
** Beza, Raphelius, Doddridge, 
It is not de. 
nied that they may have given 
that sense of the phrase in 
chap. iii, 13. and why? Obvious- 
ly to get rid of the difficulty 
which attaches to the common 
supposition, that those are the 
words of Jesus Christ, which I 
have endeavoured to refute in a 
former Letrer: That difficulty ap- 
pears to have induced them to 
suppose, that in that single pas- 
sage the phrase must have an un. 
usual and figurative meaning. 
But have they given that meaning 
to the phrase in the passage under 
consideration, or in any other 
where it occurs? The reader 
would naturally suppose they had, 
by Mr. Belsham referring to their 
mterpretation of the phrase on 


and many others.” 


this verse. But this is not the 


case, at least with respect ao 


Doddridge, (whom only 1 have 
had an opportunity of consulting,) 
who understands the phrase ‘here 
of a literal ascent into heaven; 
his words are, “ {What} then if 
ye shall sce the son of man ascend 
up into heaven, where he was be. 
fore? would you then understand 
what was meant ‘by the bread of 
life coming down from thence, 
as the food of the world? Or 
would you then believe, that I 
came down from heaven, notwith- 
standing the objection you have 
made as to the meanness of my 
parentage ?”’? And in a note he 
says, ** What Christ here says of 
his ascension, may be further in. 
tended to intimate the necessity 
of taking the discourse in a figu- 
rative sense, as it would so soon 
be evidently impossible to eat his 
Kesh, which was to be received 
into heaven.” 

If the interpretation of the 
phrase, in chap. iii, 13.-given by 
those learned expositors, is to be 
referred to, as the meaning of the 
phrase wherever it occurs, (and 
unless it is, the reference to it by 
Mr. Belsham here is impertinent, 
and proves nothing as to the mean- 
ing of the phrase, “ Ascend up 
where he was before,’’) then every 
plain passage that relates to the 
local ascension of Jesus Christ 
will be mere figurative language, 
and the fact that he is gone into 
heaven and set down on the right 
hand of God will be entirely sub- 
verted. Apply their interpreta. 
tion of the phrase to our Lord’s 
‘words to Mary, chap. xx. 17. 48 
Mr. Belsham has done to bis 
words, chap. vi. 62. (and there is 
as much propriety in doing so 1 
the one case as in the other,) aud 
] 












































the meaning of the words will be, 
“Touch me not, for I am not 
yet instructed in the mind and will 
of God, I have not yet searched 
jnto divine truth; but go and say 
tomy brethren ! shall be instruct- 
ed in the amind and will of Ged, 
J shall search into divine truth.” 
But does Mr. Belsham rest the 
whole proof of the phrase “‘ As- 
cend up where he was before” 
being figurative, upon the inter- 
pretation those writers have given 
of a different phrase in chap. i. 
1$.? No, he alleges at anust be 
figurative, because as he says”, 
‘“ The whole ot the discourse is 
highly figueative.” His words 
are, “ This then appears to me 
to be the true meaning of our 
Lord’s entgmatical discourse ; and 
m the connexion in which the 
62nd verse is introduced it admits 
of a sense perfectly consistent with 
our Lord's proper humanity: 
though when considered as a de- 
tached sentence, the words seem 
fo imply a pre-existent state in 
heaven. But the whole discourse 
is highly figurative; and if any 
argue from our Lord’s expressions 
in it, that he diterally descended 
From heaven, they ought, like the 
Jews to interpret literally the pre. 
cept to cat his flesh and drink his 
blood,”” That is, if a discourse 
contain any thing in it that is 
figurative, we must conclude the 
whole to be so; a position which 
if true, would render every dis. 
course and all language mysteri- 
ous and unintelligible; for what 
discourse or what conversation 
is there in which there is not an 
intermixture of figurativé and 
literal expression ?—-But let us 
fxainine the fact whether ** the 


* M. Repos. Vol. ii. p. £47. 
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whole” of this discourse be 
‘highly figurative? Our Lord 
says, v. 88. I came down from 
heaven, not to do mine own avill, 
bat the will of him that sent me.” 
Is there any thing ** entgmatical” 
in this? Js the whole of it figura- 
tive? Was the mission of Jesus 
enigmatical? Did he not literally 
do the will of his father? Is there 
any thing enrgmatical in the phrase 
“ | came down from heaven?” 
Why then should that phrase be 
supposed to be figurative, if what 
is immediately connected with it 
be literal? Mr. Belsham might, to 


be sure, explain the words, ** d, - 


that ts, my doctrine, came down 
from heaven, not to do its own 
will, but the will of him thet 
sent it.’”? Ort “ lam eome down 
from heaven, i.e. Lam invested 
with a divine Commission,” not 
to do mine own will, but the 
will of him that sent me. Is the 
phrase, “1 will raise him up at 
the last day,’? which frequently 
occurs in this discourse, to be 
understood figuratively? Let the 
reader consult the discourse itselt, 
particularly, v. 39, 40, 44, 45, 
46, 47, &c. and draw his own 
conclusion, respecting the truth 
of the assertion. 

Mr. Belsham says, that our 
Lord did not vouchsale to correct 
the error of the Jews, “ but* 
proceeds to tell them that se, 
meaning his doctrine, was the truc 
bread from heaven, v. 35; yet 
in direct contradiction to bis own 
explanation of the pronoun, le 
immediately adds, ** The Jews 
being still at a loss to understand 
his meaning, v, 41. our Lord, 
without waiting to explain him. 
self, goes on to assure them that 


+ Improved Version. 
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his Person was the living bread. 
Are then the doctrine and person 
of Jesus Christ the same thing ?— 
Mr. Belsham then finds out ano- 
ther meaning of the figurative ex. 
pression under consideration, not 
at all consistent with that he had 
before given; his words are *, 


* Does this offend you? What if 


you should see the son of man 
ascend up where he was before: 
q. d. What if [ should disclose to 
you truths still more remote from 
your apprehension, and more of- 
fensive to your prejuilices !” He 
had be pore said that the phrase 
signifies, ** Zo be instructed in 
the mind ne willof God, to search 
wto divine truth.’ ‘These ex. 
planations are very different in 
their meaning ; both therefore 
cannot be true; which of them 
then does Mr. Belsham mean to 
abule by? “ It is too much, (to 
use his own language ¢,) for him 
to insist upon having both strings 
to bis bow.”’ 

It would be natural to ask, what 
analogy is there between the sup- 
posed figurative language of the 
text, and the explanation given of 
it by Mr. Belsham? Can the 
words, “ Ascend up where he 
was before,” by any fair cone 
struction, by any sound criticism 
be made to mean, ** Instructed 
m the mind and will of God,” 
or ‘*to search into divine truth ?” 
Do they naturally or necessanl, 
suggest any such idea? Is such 
an interpretation of them = war- 
yanted by any thing contained 
the sacred writings? Certainly 
not. From whence then could 
such an interpretation have arisen, 
but from a strong prejudice in 
fuvour of asystem, to the support 
of which it was necessary, first 
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to suppese the words to be figu. 
rative, and then to affix a mean. 
ing to them which should be fa. 
vourable to that system ? 

A very able critic, and [ be. 
lieve, equally an opposer of the 
pre-existence of Jesus Christ with 
Mr. Belsham, the Rev. Mr, 
Simpson, of Bath, gives this pas. 
sage a very different meaning from 
that which I have been examining. 
Iie supposes an ellipsis at the end 
of the 62nd verse, and gives the 
following rendering of the words },, 
‘“* Doth this offend you? Never. 
theless, when ye shall see the son 
of man rise up where he was be. 
fore, ye will know that he is the 
spirit that giveth life. The flesh 
profiteth nothing, &c.’?. And he 
understands the words, not with 
Mr. Belsham as meaning an ase 
cension up into heaven in a figue 
rative sense, but literally of a 

rising wp from the dead. 

But much as I approve of the 
translation of Mr. Simpson in 
general, and of the manner in 
which he has filled up the ellipsis 
in the end of the 62nd verse,’ yet 
I think that he ‘has not given the 
true rendering of the word 
avaSaivw, which cannot properly 
be rendered ‘“¢to rise up,” and 
that the phrase here made use of 
is extremely unnatural as applied 
toa resurrection from the dead, 
in reference to which the word 
avarawvw, I believe is never used, 
and especially as connected with 
the words, ** Where he was be- 
fore.” The word properly sig- 
nifies to ascend, or go up. This 
I believe will hardly be disputed; 
nor will any one of the authorie 
ties referred to by Mr. Simpson 


justly his rendering. 


+ Essays, p. 439 
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Supposing then the true ren- them with the manifest view of 
dering of the words to be (as [ weakening and setting aside the 
contend it is) ** Ascend up where evidence contained in this passage 
he was before,” I cannot imagine for the doctrine of the pre-exist. 
that our Lord or any man would ence of Jesus Christ) contradict 
make use of such a phrase to de- themselves and cach other; one 
scribe a mere restoration to life. of them affirming that, “To as. 
Could our Lord mean by thismode cend up where he was before,” 
of expressidén to convey the idea means first, “ fo be instructed tn 
that when he: returned to life he the mind and will of God,” “ to 
should “““a@scend up’? upon his search tuto divine truth,’? then 
feet, and’stand upon the ground that it means, “To dtsclose truths 
“where he had stood” before he still more remote from their ap- 
was put to’ death? Or could he prehension ;” another that it means 
mean to'say, that “returning to “‘ fo rise from the deag;” and 
life he should ascend up’ out of a third, that it means, “ actwa/ly 
the tomb (which probably was not and really to go up into heaven, 
below the surface of the earth) where he was before, from whence 
upon the earth ** where he was he bad spoken of himself as having 
before?” Such an interpretation descended in a figurative sense 
of the words, appears to me, al. only.” But if, as the doctor says, 
together arbitrary, unsupported avataivw means actwully and real- 
by any evidence, and almost an fy to go up into heaven, is there 
insult on common sense. any ambiguity in, the following 
Dr. Priestley has given a mean. words, ** Where he was before ?”’ 
ing to the passage equally remote Do they not plainly and clearly 
both from Mr. Belsham’s and mean, without a figure, that he 
Mr. Simpson’s. His words are*, had descended from heaven? 

* Are you offended, that I should Such is the consequence, when 
‘speak of myself under the cha- men, departing from the obvious 
racter of bread to be eaten by meaning of seripture, bewilder 
you, when I mean my doctrine, themselves and others with meta. 
which is to be received and di- phorical and fanciful explanations, 
gested for your spiritual nourish- unnatural in themselves, ineapa- 
ment? That I have spoken of my- ble of proof, aud utterly uniutel- 
self as sent down from heaven, as ligible. Only affirm a plain ex. 
was the manna on which the Is. pression to be figurative, and it 
raclites subsisted in the wilderness? may be made to mean any thing 
You may perhaps see more truth but what it really means. 
mn this representation than you Mr. Belsham aud Dr, Priestley 
now imagine, when you shall see tell us that by “the dread of life” 
me actually and reiblg go up ine Jesus means his doctrine; but by 
to heaven, from whence I have what authority? Ile says that he 
how spoken of myself as having means himself, They tell us that 
descended, in a figurative sense eating that bread, aud eating him, 
only,” meat believing Ais doctrine. He 
{t is curious ‘to observe how bimself-explains what be means, 
these learned expositors, (each of v.35. ™ Jesus said unto them, 


“6 Harmony of the Gospels, p. 101, 
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Tam the bread of life: he that 
cometh to me shall never hunger; 
and he that be/éieveth ON MB Sliall 
never thirst.” Coming to him, 
and belevtvg on dim bere, do not 
mean believing his doctrme ; but 
his Messtahship, that 1s, that he 
was the Christ. ‘This was the 
primary object of faith, and this 
faith was not to be produced by 
his dwetrine, but by his miracles, 
the great evidences of his Messt- 
abship. ‘ Ye seek me,’? says 
Jesus Christ, v. 26. “not because 
ye saw the miracies,’? and were 
convinced of my divine mission, 
** but because ye did cat of the 
loaves und were filled.” 66 Ile 
that believcth that Jesus is’ the 
Christ, is born ot God;” whereas 
the doctrine ol Christ In a secoude 
ary object of tuth, arising out 
ef the tormer and necessarily de- 
pendant upon it. 

] mamtain then that, whether 
Jesus Christ speaks of himself, ia 
this discourse, under the metaphor 
of bread, or without @ int taphor, 
he speaks not of bis doctrine but 
of his person, (and this Mr. Bel- 
shan has admitted:) and that 
when he Sa \S the son of man was 
in heaven before, had come down 
from heaven, and should ascend 
up into heaven, he speaks of his 
person literally, and does therein 
most plainly and unequivecally 
teach the doctrine of his pre-cy- 
iste nee, 

Hut before I dismiss the pass- 
age | will give what | conceive to 
be the meaning of our Lord, 
adopting the rendermg of Mr. 
Simpson, substituting only ‘ as- 
cend up,” tor ** rise up.”” ** New 
vertheless, when ve shall see the 
sou of man ascend up where he 


* 3 Cor, xv, 45. 
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was before,’”? i, e. when they 
should perceive that he was so 
ascended by the out-pouring of 
the holy spirit which was shortly 
to take place, by which event 
alone they could be assured of it; 
for the unbelieving Jews, io whom 
our Lord was speaking, neither 
saw him rise from the dead, nor 
ascend into heaven, and the de. 
scent of the holy spirit is the ar- 
gument which Peter makes use of 
to establish that fact, see Acts, ik 
33. “ When ye perceive by that 
astonishing event that the son of 
man has ascended up where he 
was before, ye will know, that 
HE is the spirit that giveth life, 
The flesh profiteth nothing.” He 
had betore told them that he was 
the bread of life and that his flesh 
which he gave (or was about te 
give) for the life of the world was 
truly tood, aud his blood wuly 
drink; probably referring in these 
expressions to bis sufferings and 
death: but this, independent of 
bis future glorification, would 
profit nothing with respect to thet 
being raised to immortality at the 
last day, of which he had been 
speaking. ‘* Ie is the spirit that 
giveth life.’ “ The last Adam, 
says the apostle *,. was made a 
quickening spirit.” And again, 
**'The Lord is that spirit.” ‘There- 
fore he says again {, * Though we 
have known Christ after the flesh, 
yet now hencetorth, know we him 
no more.” Le was made * a 
quickening spirit,’ not by hie 
death, but by the power which 
he alterwards received to quicken 
the dead and raise them to eternal 
life. “ The words that 1 speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they 
are life,’? i.e, they relate to tbat 


+ 2Cor. v, 16. 








quickening power which I shall 
receive, and to that eternal life 
which I shall have to bestow. 
And thus Peter scems to have un. 
derstood our Lord, for immedi. 
ately atter he had heard him de. 
liver this discourse, he exclaims, 
vy. 68, ** Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” Comp. chap. viii. 
28. 

This appears to me to be the 
most Obvious and natural mean. 
ing of the words, but it is time 
to proceed to some further proofs 
of the doctrine for which I con- 
tend. 

The next passage I shall! pro- 
duce is that contained in the xvi. 
John, 28. “ I came forth from 
ithe father, and am come into the 
world: again, I leave the world, 
and go to the father.”? The clauses 
of this verse are exact counters 
parts to each other; they caunot 
therefore be one of them figura- 
tive and the other literal, but 
must both of them be either liter- 
al or figurative. And that they 
are counterparts to each other the 
word, again, which imports a 
proper return, sufliciently shews. 
Now it is contended that the lat. 
ter of these clauses is. strictly 
literal, i. ec. that when Jesus 
Christ left the world he did lo. 
cally ascend up into heaven, 
“Tle was, says Mark®, received 
up into heaven, and sat on the 
nght hand of God.’? Luke says ¢, 
that ** While he blessed them, 
he was parted from them, and 
carried up into heaven.” And in 
the Acts it is saidf, “ While they 
(the disciples) looked stedfastly to- 
wards heaven, as he went up, be- 
hold, two men stood by them in 
White apparel; which said also, 


* Chap.xvi.1g, $Chap.xxiv. 51.  $Chap.i.10, 1. {| Improved Version. 
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ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 
gazing up into heaven? ‘This same 
Jesus which is taken up from you 
into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go 
into heaven.” ‘There can be no 
doubtthen, that when he lett the 
world be really and literally as. 
cended up into heaven. [Tf then 
** his going to the father,” means 
that he went up into heaven, the 
opposition in the text requires 
that his coming forth from the 


father, in the former clause, 


should be understood of his real 
descent from heaven, This will, 
I conceive inevitably follow, un. 
less we are to sacrifice the analogy 
of language, and its plainest and 
most obvious meaning at the 
shrine of system. 

In the ** Improved Version” is 
the following note on the passage ; 
*¢ I came forth from the father, 
q. d. 1 was sent by him as his 
messenger to mankind.’? Very 
true; but does it from thence 
follow that he was not sent from 
heaven? He himself repeatedly 
says that he came down from 
heaven. 

On a similar passage, Jobn 
xiii. 3. ** Jesus knowing that the 
father had given all things into 
his hands, and that he was come 


from God, and went to God,” is 


the following note {]. ** He came 
from God as his messenger to the 
world. Sce.ch. 1. 6. he was go- 
ing to God to give an account of 
his charge; his public mission 
and ministry being closed.” By 
what authority ts it said, that 
‘* Tle was going to God to give an 
account ot Ins charge?” Have the 
scriptures said any thing of the 
kind? lias Jesus any where said, 
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that that was the end for which 
he went to God, or have his apos- 
tles given any such intimation? 


Whence then did the writer of 


this note get the information? 
The question is, did he when he 
went to God, go up into heaven? 
If he did, that will determine the 
meaning of the other expression, 
“He was come from God.”— 
Nor is there the least pertinence 
in the reference to John i. 6. 
Had it been indeed said in that 
passage, ** There was a man sent 
from God, and he came into the 
world,” there would have been 
some plausibility in it; but even 


then, it would not have set aside 
the plain meaning of these pase 
sages which is determinately fix. 
ed, I conceive by the words, 
“ And wentto God,” and “* Again, 
I leave the world and go to the 
tather.” 

I consider these passages then, 
as clear and direct proofs of the 
pre-existence of Jesus Christ, 
Reserving, with your permission, 
the further cxamination of Mr. 
Belsham’s argunients to a future 
communication, 

Iam, your’s, &e. 


JOUN MARSOM. 





THE INQUIRER. NO. Y. 





1. Jewish Antiquities. —2. Divine Unity. —3, Genealogy of Jesus as 
given by Matthew.—4. Biblical Query.—5. The History of 
Jesus.—O. The * Old Whig.’—7. Life of Rev. H. Taylor. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


1. Jewish Antiquities. 
SIR, 

By giving the following Queries an 
early insertion in your valuable Mis- 
cellany, with the ed of exciting the 
attention of some of your learned cor- 
respondents and receiving satisfacto 
answers from them, you will mes 
oblige, 

Your's, &c. 
A CONSTANT READER. 


. 1. Exclusive of any evidence aris- 
ing trom the Evangelic history, what 
day of the week was the first of the 
month Nisan in the year in which our 
Lord was crucified? 

ve Does it not appear from the 
Old Testament, that a day of holy con- 
vocation among the Jews was observed 
as a sabbath? 

Q. 3. If a day of holy convocation 
was observed as a Sabbath, how can it 


be accounted for, that at the instigation 
of the Jews, Jesus should be crucified 
on the first day of unleavened bread, 
which was a holy convocation? 





2. The Divine Unity. 

1k, Sept. 164b, 1808. 

If throughout the Old Testament, the 
unity of the Supreme Being is constant- 
ly maintained (as it most undoubtedly 
is) how comes it that, in the New 
Testament, this same unity is not so une- 
quivocally preserved, as to preclude the 
various opinions that are formed upon this 
subject, and which of course render those 
who adinit cither the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, or the divinity of Jesus Christ, liable 
to the guilt of idolatry ? If the New Tes- 
tament has rendered dark and obscure, 
what was before clear and unquestiona- 
ble, what advantage do we derive from 








it? Any of your intelligent correspon- 

dents having the goodness to reply satis- 

factorily to those Queries, will greatly 
Oblige, your's, &c. 

LAICUS. 





3. Genealogy of Jesus as given by 
Matthew. 


Those, who have objected to Mat- 
thew’s Genealogy as being at irrecon- 
cileable variance with that of Luke, have 

ounded their objection to it chiefly on 

is circumstance, that the father of 
Joseph is by Matthew called ‘Yacobd, 
whereas by Luke he is called Heli. 
But is not this Genealogy liable to a 
much stronger objection, namely, that 
in Luke (iii. 27.) we read that Salathiel 
(or, Shealtiel) was the son of Neri; 
while Matthew tells us that he was the 
son of Fechonias, in direct contradiction 
to the declaration of God by Jeremiah 
(xxii. 30.) that this man, Coniah the 
son of Jehoiakim, should be written 
“ childless?” In a few words,—if it 
will not be allowed that the Genealogy 
in Luke is needles, yet is it not manifest 
that this of Matthew is altogether inad- 
missib!e? 





4. Biblical Query. 


_ What is the proper meaning of Prov. 
xiv. 24. latter part. “ The foolishness 
of fools is folly?” A Sermon upon this 
text, was published, perhaps thirty years 
ago; but the Inquirer cannot call to 
mind the name of its author. 
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5. The History of Jesus. 

A correspondent wishes to be inform- 
ed whether “ The History of Jesus, 
taking the gospel of Mark as the text, 
and inserting the necessary additions 
from the other Evangelists” (as suggest- 
ed by the author of the Queries given 
in the Monthly Repository for last 
December, p. 644.) would probably be 
acceptable and useful? T. 


6. The ** Old Whig.” 

If any reader of the Monthly Reposi- 
tory is in possession of a copy of ** The 
Old Whig,” which formerly belonged 
to the late Rev. M. Townsend, who 
died a few years ago at Bath; it is re- 
quested, that he will examine it to see 
whether there are (as it is supposed there 
are) any written notes in it which may 
discover what papers in that work were 
contributed by the late Rev. Dr. Chand- 
ler, and will give such notes to the pub- 
lic by means of the Monthly Repository. 








7. Life of Rev. Henry Taylor. 

. E. wishes to know whether there 
be any detailed biographical account of 
the Rev. Henry Taylor, Rector of 
Crawley, and Vicar of Portsmouth, in 
Hants, and author of Ben Mordacai’s 
Apology, and other valuable publica- 
tions? Asa son of Mr. Taylor's, a cler- 
gyman, is living, perhaps he might be 
induced, if there be not, as is supposed, 
any memoir of his truly excellent father, 
to lay one before the religious public, 
through the medium of the MMontily 
Repository. 





-—— 


APOSTOLIC LANGUAGE AND MODERN ORTHODOX LANGUAGE 
COMPARED, 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Palgrave, 

SIR, April 10, 1808. 
Whether the following observ. 
ations, which are not new, may 
be Suitable to your publication 
Is left to your judgment. I pre- 
sume to think them of some ime. 
portance, and deserving of serie 


ous perusal, Their purpose is 
to recommend to Christians to 
reflect, ** whether the language 
which they use and hear on re. 
ligious topics would have been 
adopted by the first preachers of 
the religion of Christ.”? I was 
led to think on this subject by a 
4 
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conversation which I held lately 
with a well-disposed person of 
orthodox sentiments. After quot- 
ing this text, | Tim. ne 5, 

There is one God, and one 
mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ ” sus,” J observed, 
* you would not. probably, have 
expressed yourse ‘i thus. Would 
you hot liave suid, The God-man 
Christ Jesus ? Ile ingenuously 
answered, ** I belreve I should.” 

On the subject of many Chris. 
tian doctrines tt would be found, 


on inquiry, that the language of 


modern and ancient Christians 
would be equally different. 

I. Let it be supposed that the 
ar ws, pri ked to the heart by the 
chet mea n of Peter that ** God 
had made fhat same Jesus, whom 
they had cru thed, both Lord 
and Christ.”?) in their astonish. 
ment and agony, had put, to 
ministers of the present day, who 


wssume the respectable name of 


gospel or evangelical ministers, 
the question which they so so. 
lemnly mages the apostl s. Let 
us imagine them asking, ** Men 
and bre i n, what shall we do ?” 
What resource have we in so tree 
mendous a situation ? 
tion has been asked, if we may 
believe the ** Diari Ss, Minut Sy 
aC. l chad be fore the public by the 
ie crnpuon ot persods to whom 
J am supposing the application to 
be made, What would be the 
answer? What, in fact, have 
been ihe answers returned e And 
what is the answer of Peter? 

* Repent, and be baptised every 
one of you in finto}] the name of 
Jesus Christ, tor the remission of 
sins, and ye shall reecive the gift 
of the Holy C:host.” Acts ii. 38. 
] will venture to say that modern 
answers would not have been ree 


‘] he GUucse 


turned by Peter, and for this reason, 
because he really returned none 
such. And I will venture to say, 
that Peter’s answer would not be 
given by our popular ministers, 
and four this reason, because they 
invariably return very different 
ones, if they give a true account 
of themselves. No case can be 
stronger than that of the Jews, 
become deeply conscious that 
they had, by wicked hands, cru. 
citied the Lord of Glory. y 
could more require an adequate 
and sufficient remedy. It is re. 
commended seriously, to minise 
ters especially, and, under such 
awful circumstances, to ask theme 
selves, ** What would Peter have 
said on such and such an occa. 
sion, and what has he said on a 
similar one?” It is recommended, 
also, to Christian people, to ask 
themselves ** Would the Apostle 
Peter have spoken thus to me in 
my situation? Did he speak 
thus to the Jews, self-convicted 
of having put to death the Son 
ot (aod: >? 

I], It will be ae knowledged, 
by all serious and reflecting men, 
that the right worship of Al. 
mighty God is a most limportant 
coucern, whether the object or 
acts of worship be considered. 
On this head, let ministers and 
people examine well the language 
which they use, and sole manly 
reflect on that used by the found. 
ers of Christianity. Would they 
adopt the words of Christ, John 
iv. 22, 23? Where he says, 
“We know what we worship. 
The hour cometh (and now 1s,) 
when the true worshippers shall 
worship the father—the true 
worshippers shall worship him in 
spirit and in truth.’’ It is pre- 
sumed that few would hazard such 



















































language as this with persons 
asking information on the subject 
of the worship of God. Why 
will not men ask themselves, 
“are our language and that of 
Christ in perfect accordance 2” 

Hi. All men must allow that 
eternal life is the great considera. 
tion which renders religion and 
the present life important. To 
obtain eternal life is of all things 
must desirable. But what lan. 
guage do men hold respecting a 
subject of such awful moment 
Can they freely say with Christ, 
John xvii, 3? ** And this as 
eternal life, that they might know 
thee, (the father,) the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” Do they not pro- 
nounce as impious those who ac- 
knowledge the father as the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ as the 
sent of God? Do they ever re- 
present this knowledge as eternal 
life? Let them. seriously ask, 
“ What do we say, and what 
hath Christ said on this subject 
in an address to his father, before 
whom all reserve was unneces- 
sary?” 

IV. Hlow seldom shall we find 
& man who knows that the New 
Testament contains such a text 
as tha: in } Cor. viii. 6. =** Unto 
us there is but one God, the fu- 
ther. How many. ministers have 
allowed this passage to escape 
from their lips? Let me ask you, 
fellow Christians, if you have at 
any time heard it quoted in the 
pulpit? If such concealinent is 
practised, surely the people have 
cause to complain. But conceal- 
ment is not all that deserves ie- 
prehension, ‘The majority of 
Christian writers, treating such a 
subject, would probably, utter 
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words directly opposite to those 
of the apostle, if there be oppe- 
sition between the sentiments of 
Unitarians and 'Trinttarians. Their 


‘language would dgubtless, be, 


‘* Unto us there is out one God, 
the father, son, and holy ghost.” 
Why do they not compare their 
words with those of the primitive 
authors, the apostles of Christ? 
At a future time I may call the 
attention of your readers to some 
other texts of the scriptures which 
are never brought forward for the 
consideration of Christian people 
by those who are esteemed faith. 
ful ministers of Jesus Christ. 

V. When any part of the New 
‘Testament has been explained to 
our hands by the apostles, and 
especially by Jesus Christ, we 
ought to accept it with all thank- 
fulness, and to adopt it with all 
readiness of mind. Of this de. 
scription is the passage contained 
in John, x. 30. “I and my father 
are one.’ It is surprising that 
these words of Christ could have 
created any dispute, after they 
have been so pointedly interpreted 
by himself in opposition to the 
construction put upon them by 
the Jews, the very same with that 
adopted by the majority of mo. 
dern Christians. They under. 
stood Christ as asserting his deity 
in them. ‘* Thou being a man, 
makest thyself God,” say they. 
And so say Christians in genes 
ral. Our Lord did tot immedi- 
ately apprehend the cause of their 
displeasure, and asks if they ston- 
ed him for a good work. When 
they had explained their sense of 
his words, he proceeds without 
delay to justify them, and to cor- 
rect the misconception of his coun- 
irymen, ‘This he eflected in two 
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ways. Ist. By shewing thatstronger 
language had been used of the 
prophets in the Jewish scriptures, 
In those scriptures, * which can. 
not be broker, they to whom the 
word of Gou*came were called 
Gods”? says he, which term he 
had not used. Qunily. By ex- 
plaining his own meaning in a tar 
different sense from that enter. 
tained of his words by the Jews. 
He clearly dectares that his words 
amounted to an assertion only 
that he was ** the son of God.” 
The argument altogether amounts 
to this. “ If the prophets were 
called by the exalted name of 
Gods, why is your anger kindled 
against me for using a far less as- 
suming appellation? that of son 
of God, which is the true inter- 
pretation of the words, J and my 
Let any man 
wio can, prove that this is not the 
genuine purport of this part of 
the scriptures. 


of the Rev. John Edwards, 








How much should we yalye 
such passages, the true meaning 
of which is explained by the au. 
thor of our salvation? Who wil] 
be bold enough to dispute the 
comment of Jesus Christ? It js 
decided by the highest authority 
that the words, ** I and my fa- 
ther are one,’? mean exactly, 
“* T am the son of God.” To say 
that they mean that Christ is God 
Is to repeat the contradicted and 
perverse comment of the Jews, 
who ever persecuted him, and 
perverted his words. Compare, 
Christians, your words with those 
of the divine oracles, your com. 
ments with those of the Jews and 
the son of God. 

That the attention of the Chris- 
tian world may be drawn to an 
attentive study of the scriptures, 
&@ consummation devoutly to be 
wished, is the humble prayer of 


your's, PRIMITIVUS., 





MR. KENTISH ON THE DEATH OF THE REV. JOHN EDWARDS. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Birmingham, 

SIR, Octobcr 6, 1808. 

In consequence of the manner 
in which the death of the Rev. 
John Edwards, is noticed in your 
last number, I think proper to 
state the simple fact, as | receive 
it on the authority of a very re. 
spectable correspondent at Exeter, 
and after a careful examination 
of his circumstantial narrative of 
the event: —Mr. Edwards lost his 
life, while he was bathing. That 


this view of the case is correct, 
I have the sirongest persuasion 
which presumptive evidence can 
give. 

Hoping that I shall soon be able 
to furnish you with materials for 
drawing a short sketch of my 
predecessor's public life, and for 
making a tolerably just estimate 
of his talents, virtues and princi 
ples, I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


JOHN KENTISH. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 





MR. HOWE, ON THE JUDGMENT OF THE WORLD BY JESUS CHRIST. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Bridport, 
SIR, March 3, 1808. 

The doctrine of a general re- 
surrection from the dead and 
impartial judgment, when every 
one will be treated according to 
his real character, though beyond 
the powers of the unassisted hu- 
man intellect to discover, is when 
revealed, consonant with reason, 
and satisfactorily accounts for 
many of the dispensations of pro- 
vidence in the present state, which 
would otherwise be involved in 
clouds and darkness. Christianity 
teaches us, that we are now in 
the infancy of the first stage of 
existence, and ** a great unbound- 
ed prospect lies before us.’? We 
can at present indeed discern but 
a little part of that grand and in- 
finitely wise and benevolent scheme 
of government, which the succes- 
sion of ages in infinity, will be 
gradually unfolding. 

With respect to a future judg- 
ment, whether the process of it 
will be conducted immediately 
by God himself, or through the 
medium of a person appointed 
and duly qualified by bim, for 
this important office, must be de- 
termined by the same divine reves 
lation, which teaches the doctrine 
of final retribution. On this 
point it is declared, that God will 
judge the world by Jesus Christ. 
Some Christians have supposed, 
that though this may refer to the 
final distribution of rewards and 


punishments, nothing more is 
meant by it, than that the Deity 
will judge mankind, according to 
the principles of the gospel. My 
attention however was peculiarly 
attracted by a novel opinion 
maintained on this subject, by a 
writer in your Monthly Reposi. 
tory, for January, 1808, whose 
signature is P. K. He conceives 
that the judgment of the world 
by Jesus Christ, signifies merely 
the successful spread of the prin. 
ciples of the gospel, (if I do not 
mistake his meaning); that * it 
commenced at the time, when our 
Lord’s commission to our world 
was fully established, and the 
Christian doctrine was first reveal- 
ed to man,” and has no reference 
whatever, to the final day of ac. 
counts. Without undertaking to 
determine the precise sense of 
John, v. 22, 23, and John, xvi. 
S. I propose to quote a few pas. 
sages which I think plainly and 
unequivocally refer to a future 
judgment by Jesus Christ. “ John 
v. 28, 29. The hour is coming 
when all that are in their graves, 
shall hear his voice, the voice of 
the son of man, and come forth, 
they that have done good to the 
resurrection of lite, and they that 
have done evil, to the resurrection 
of condemnation or punishment,” 
Can this refer merely to the spread 
of Christian principles, or to any 
transaction in the present scene of 
things. ‘* Matthew, xvi, 27. The 
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son of man shall come in the glo. 
ry of his father with his angels, 
and then he shall reward every 
man according to his works.’’ 
* Acts, xvii, 50, 31. God now 
commandeth ali men every where 
to repent, because he hath ap- 
pointed a day in which he will 
judge the world in righteous. 
ness, by that man whom he hath 
ordained, whereof he hath given 
assurance unto all men, in that 
he hath raised him from the dead.” 
P. K. refering to this passage, 
says, “it doth not positively and 
clearly contradict his hypothesis, 
for the phrase ‘will judge’ in the 
Sist. verse, is expressed in those 
Greek terms which always serve 
to mark a transaction that ts like- 
ly to take place immediately, or 
soon after its prediction or an. 
punciation.” ‘This however does 
not militate against the apostle’s 
referring to the final judgment, 
for the period of its commence. 
ment was not communicated to 
our Lord himself when he was 
upon earth, and Paul seemed to 
think that this solemn transaction 
would take place within a few 
years, though not immediately, ¢ 
as I conclude from comparing to- 
gether some passages of his epis- 
tles. Acts x. 42. Peter in his ad- 
dress to Cornelius and his friends, 
says “he comibanded us to preach 
unto the people, and to testify 
that it was he, which was ordain. 
ed of God, to be the judge of 
the living and the dead,” The 
apostle Paul in the 2nd. chap, of 
his epistle to the Romans, spenk- 
ing of the rewards of the just and 
the pumshments of the wicked, 
reiers them to ** the day when 
God shall judge the secrets of 
men by Jesus Christ according to 
my gospel.” 2 Cor. v. 10, “We 
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must al] appear before the judg. 
ment scat ol Christ, that every 
one may receive the things done 
ty his be dy, ac cording to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or 
bad.’ 

These and various other Passa. 
ges of the same import, evidently 
refer to the final day of accounts, 
and overturn the hypothesis of 
P. K. that the judgment of the 
world by Jesus Christ, means no 
more than the operation of the 
principles of the gospel, in the 
present state. The second com. 
ing of our Lord, to raise the dead, 
to judge the human race, and to 
confer on the sincerely virtuous, 
that ** eternal life which is the 
gift of God by Jesus Christ,” is 
a scene to which the apostles of. 
ten direct the views of Christians, 
as a powerful motive for anima- 
tion in duty and soothing conso. 
lation aud cheering hope in afflice 
tion, especially under persecuti- 
ons in the cause of Chmstianity. 

P. K. says, ** the absolute sus 
premacy, perfection, and all-sul- 
ficiency of Jehovah, forbid the 
necessity of his having a deputy 
or associate, to judge the world 
in the last day, according to the 
common ideas of that transaction.’ 
This objection would be answer- 
able on the supposition, that our 
Lord has any power or authority, 
underived from and independent 
of his father, or that God is not 
able to judge the world, without 
the concurrence of C hrist. P.K 
however candidly admits that this 
is not the sentiment of those, 
whose opinion he combats; for 
he says, ** the advocates for the 
common hypothesis of the last 


judgement allow, that the medta- 


torial agency of Jesus Christ at 
that season, must be consistent 














with and subordinate to the su- 


preme agency and judgment of 


his heavenly father.” Why then 
should ** the absolute suprema- 
cy, perfection, and all-sufficiency 
of Jehovah forbid’? it, since the 
former, on this supposition, is 
consistent with and subordinate 
to the latter! Our Lord when up. 
on earth declared, “ I can do 
nothing of myseilt, the Father 
that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
works.” It is I think the prero- 
pative of God to work miracles; 
to change instantaneously the es- 
tablished course of nature; it 
requires infinite power to cfiect it; 
yet when this divine operation has 
attended the prayer, the word or 
volition of any man, many in- 
stances of which we read of in 
the sacred history, it is ascribed 
to him, and he may be called the 
deputy of God. 

“To Jesus, the Father gave 
the spirit without measure,” and 
was always with him, by bis 
supernatural influence, to produce 
the miracle which our Lord wish. 
ed to be performed, and thought 
the occasion required, for the re- 
lief of human distress, and the 
confirmation of his divine mission, 
Por instance, when he cried with 
u loud voice to his beloved friend 
at Bethany, who was lying in the 
tomb a senseless and inactive 
corpse, ** Lazarus come forth,” 
the supernatural power of his 
heavenly father, was immediately 
exerted m restoring life to bim; 
but Jesus is said to have raised 
him, because God vivified the 
dead hody, at his word. ‘This 
view of miraculous operations, 
removes the objection, which 
some entertain to the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead, and 
hnal judgement by Jesus Christ, 
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as exceeding the powers of any 
creature however exalted, to ef. 
fect. For in the same sense in 
which Almighty God raised La- 
varus from the grave by our 
Saviour, i. c. at his word or 
volition, it may be said, that he 
will restore all mankind to life, 
and exercise judgment on then 
by Jesus Christ, at the last day, 
And how would it be any infringe- 
ment of ** the supremacy, pere 
fection, and all-sufliciency of the 
Father,” in the latter case more 
than in the former! This view of 
the subject reconciles 1 Cor. vi. 
14. with 2 Cor. iv. 14. * God 
hath both raised up the Lord, 
and will also raise up us by his 
own power.”  ** Knowing that 
he which raised up the Lord Jesus, 
shall raise up us also by Jesus, 
and shall present us with you.” 
We are so little acquainted with 
the nature of this solemn trans. 
action, of the future judgment 
and state of retribution, that there 
may be abundant reasons of Wise 
dom and propriety, for ought we 
can determine to the coutrary, 
in the appointment of Jesus Chiist 
to a personal and distinguished 
part, in conducting this awful 
process, as a reward of his une 
paralleled piety and benevolence, 

‘To some of yc *s readers, who 
have not Dr. Priestley’s Notes on 
the Scriptures, it may be gratify- 
ing to see the last sentiments of 
that celebrated philosopher, learn- 
ed divine, and pious Christian, 
on this interesting and important 
subject. ‘They are contamed. in 
his note on ** Matthew, xxv. 31. 
When the son of man shall come 
in his glory. and all the holy an. 


gels with him, then shall he sit 


upon the throne of bis glory.” 


F 
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“In the di course that I am going to 
read to you, Je:us gives a more particu- 
jar account of ile final day of judg- 
ment, one of tlogs great events, of 
which he had given a general intimation 
before; but of the time of which he 
acknowledged, that he was ignorane. 
Nothing in all the scriptures, from the 
mature of the subject, is so interesting 
and awful as this. It is impossible to 
peruse it, if we give cue attention to it, 
without emotion; being an accourt of 
the proceedings of that preat day, from 
its reference to which every thing else 
in life derives its importance, and de- 
livered by the person, who is appointed 
by God to preside in it. Something 
figurative must be al owed in this ac- 
count, but at the same time, if we may 
depend upon the account of the apostle 
Paul, who had it by revelation from 
our Saviour, it must be in general, lit- 
erally true; at least there is no appear- 
ance of figure in his account. Jn order 
to comfort the Thessalonians with re- 
spect to their deceased friends, he says, 
that ‘*they who are alive at the coming 
of Christ,” should have no advantage, 
over those who died before that event; 
but that on the appearance of their Sa- 
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viour, “ the dead in Christ,” as they are 
calied, should rice first, and that then 
they who shall be found alive, shall be 
changed, and joining those who will 
then be raised from the dead, “ chal! 
meet the Lo-d in the air, and so shall 
he for ever with him.” In what manner 
2 } 3 2s . 

the proceedings of this great day will 
be cl nducted, we cannot tell; hut pro- 
bably without any distinct or formal ex. 
amination of every individual person, 
which indeed is not intimated in this 
account. Perhaps by some means un- 
known to us of present, every person's 
real chai acter will he a’ once con picu- 
ous, so that the sentence of the Judge 
will strike al with the fulicst convies 

” " ol - , * | . > L 
tion. | ticy s Notes on all the Books 
of Scripture. Vol. i. Sect. 76 

Phat your valuable Re pository 
may be extensively useful, in pro. 

* » ‘ 
moting the cause of liberal im. 
quiry, religious truth, Cliristian 
candeur and rational piety, is the 

~ 
s1uccre wish of, 
.* cr ' 
Sir, your’s respectfully, 


THOMAS HOWE. 





MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 
OR, 
The Christian's Survey of the Political ¥ orld. 





Wirwin the last hundred years, the 
blood of Englishmen flowed in Spain, 
for the sake of opposing the establish- 
ment of a Bourbc* on its throne. All 
Spain is now in arms, with a vigour in- 
conceivable, and an enthusiasm without 
bounds in the cause of a Bourbon: and 
the English court has acknowledged the 
Bourbon dynasty, and will defend it to 
the utmost. Such is the state of human 
politics, of which brutal force is the 
arbiter. Thousands upon thousands will 
he slain inthis concest. But the contest 
is not now merely about a name, whe- 
ther a Napoleon or a Bourbon should 
reicn: but whether Spain should be an 
independent nation, and be governed 
by its own laws, and by a sovereicn, 
unshackled by foreign restraint, but un- 
der just subjection to the laws of the 
tcaim. 


In this cause England is engaged with 
ardour. Is it for ‘ove of freedom, 
virtue, and independence, or merely 
throuch hate and fear of the common 
enemy? Spain is now become the enemy 
of Buonaparte: let us not seek too nar- 
rowly into motives; England is become 
its friend. ‘The nations warring with 
each other profess to be Christians : and 
yet by brutal force are attempting to 
settle a question, which with reasonable 
and Christian-like minds.would scarcely 
admit a moment's discussioD. What 
horrors, what bloodshed will not be the 
consequence! Whosoever sheds mans 
blood, his blood will be shed, was 4 
primitive law: what a dreadful ve a 
sibility then rests upon those, on whom 
ultimately depends the death of nryriads 
of human benigs! 
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In this contest, it is easy to sce that 
a very heavy responsibility rests upon 
one party. What deceit, what violence 
has not attended every step taken by 
the great warrior of Europe, and how 
can any part of his conduct be recon- 
ciled with either reason or justice. The 
abdication, or resignation, or depriva- 
tion of Charles might be allowed to be 
just; but how does it appear, thac his 
lawful successor, ‘upposing the previous 
steps to be just, which we do not aver by 
any means to have been lawful, how 
Goes it appear that his lawful succe sor 
was justly put aside? ‘The act of renun- 
ciation was done out of the kingdom; 
and as it appears by the Memoirs of 
Cavellos, to have been made not volun- 
tarily but under the impression of re- 
straint. 

A strane doctrine has been maintain- 
ed relative to kines and to kingly go- 
vernment, unsupported either by reason 
or revelation; hut in the height of its 
absurdity, it cou'd never equal the act 
of Buonaparte, which supposes that a 
foreign sovereign may convoke a cer- 
tain number of the inhabitants of an in- 
dependent kingdom, ard out of their 
country and the inspection of their fel- 
low citizens, and under the eye of a po- 
tent sovereign, they are to form laws 
for their country, and change the suc- 
cession tothe throne Richly, as the 
house of Bourbon may have deserved 
every thing that has befallen it, yet a 
nation could not easily bear such an in- 
sult. Nothing but brutal force could 
tame the mind to such abject submission : 
and the resistance made by the Spani- 
ards to the wayward caprice of the great 
conqueror, may lead to events, which 
neither he nor his opponents have 
thought of. 

Providence has raised an obscure man, 
of an obscure family, of an obscure dis- 
trict, of an obscure subjugated country, 
to throw down dominations and powers, 
coasting of their antiquity. But how 
have those powers conducted themselves? 
Did they not conceive themselves to 
liave some absolute right in themselves 
to reign, and little think, that their high 
situation was an awful trust, of which 
they were to render an account? The 
success of a gréat conqueror is no ar¢ 
cument of his own excellence.- Nebu- 
chadnezzar was raived to execute the 
Yust judgments of God, but was at last 
levelled with the beasts of the field, 
ani became an outcast from men, 
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Whatever great designs man may: be 
contriving in his heart, he is the mere 
instrument in a grand chain of events, 
and his wicked actions may be the just 
avengers of the crimes committed by 
others. Man proposes, but God dis- 
poses: with the aid of this maxim, we 
may survey the awful scenes around 
us with complete resignation: and how- 
ever dark the cloud may now be, a 
bright day will follow, and the stone 
cut out of the mountain without hands 
will destroy the mighty idol of the de- 
stroyer of the earth. 

The grand Junta for the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the kingdom of 
Spain has been assembled: it is now 
sitting, and on its resolves and conduct 
depends much of the future happiness 
of the kingdom. ‘Their meeting com- 
menced with solemn vows, and protes- 
tations, and appeals to the abominati- 
ons in their temples, those idols of wood 
and stone, which are permitted to d’ « 
grace their places of worship, and b « 
fore which they bow down with the 
awful reverence, due to God alone. 
We must lament these errors in a brave 
nation: but this is the established reli- 
gion of their country, and no authority 
had been recognised to make an alrera- 
tion in their forms, Ferdinand was ac- 
knowledged in their oaths to be the 
lawful king, and of course this assembly 
is released from the trouble, which 
woulkd have attended a discussion on the 
person of the first magistrate, We have 
not heard what steps have been taken 
by this Junta with respect either to 
the means of defending the per or 
its future regulations. ‘The first point 
will evidently be security from the at- 
tacks of the external foe, and the next 
to establish the meeting of a free Cor- 
tez. Without the latter nothing can be 
done, and happily so many Juntas are 
established in different provinces, that 
their jurisdictions cannot be set aside, 
nor properly ascertained, but by the 
Cortez. 

As to the external enemy, our ac- 
counts are very uncertain. The French | 
papers would make us believe, that im- 
mense armies are marching over the 
Pyrennces. It is certain that Bilbao is 
in their possession. ‘They have retaken 
it from the Spaniards: but with very 
little Joss on the part of the latter. It 
is supposed however, that they cannot 
long retain possession of this impertant 
post. In the mean time troops are 
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marching from tie south of Spain, and 
something decisive is daily expected. 
However the Spaniards will be too pru- 
dent to risk a general engagement. 
We have landed on the shores of Biscay, 
the troops which we rescued from Den- 
merk, and these, joincd with a great 
body of troops in the province, will be 
capable of repelling ihe French from 
that quarter. Every one views with 
astonishment the conduct of England, 
during this important crisis. Had they 
sent their who'e army into Biscay, it 
miust have secured the independence of 
the province, and created such a diver- 
sion on the rear of the enemy as to 
have very much disconcerted all his mea- 
sures ; and if a judicious attack had been 
made from Catalo:.ia on the other side, 
and the southern troops in the front, 
the French might have been compelled 
to cross the Pyrennees before they could 
have reccived icinforcements. In this 
way much blood might have been saved. 
Every thing now wears the appearance 
of a terrible conflict. 

The English army has been lying in- 
active in Portugal. Its commander-in- 
chief is come to England, and his arrival 
was preceded some time by that of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, the negociator of 
that strange convention, which has as- 
tonished all mankind. ‘The extraordi- 
mary part of that convention is, that 
the French army in Portugal, which 
could not co-operate at all with. the 
forces of Buonaparte in Spain, has been 
conveyed to France, and rendered useful 
to him. whilst the Fnzlish troops in Por- 
tugal are cooped up in a place, where 
they cannot act at all for the common 
cause. But many melancholy cireum- 
stances have attended this business, 
which must have given great disgust to 
our allics, We profess to deliver them 
from French tyranny, and the French 
have been sent out of VFortugal: but 
the proclamations cf our English gene- 
rails savour more those of a conqueror 
in the midst of a conquered ccuntry, 
than of friendly troops that have res- 
cued their allies from tyranny. To 
what this cause, this stranve conduct is 
to be attributed, will doubtless be mate 
ter of future inquiry: but the whole 
business bears at present a very strange 
aspect, and stands in great need of ex. 
planation. 

Portugal is rescued from the French. 
Tt seems that by secret articles between 
the Fsemch emperor and the late king of 


Spain, this country was to have been 
partitioned out by them in a manner 
agreeable to their respective interests 
The world has witnessed the partition 
of Poland by three great monarchs; 
this intended partition rested upon a six 
milar foundation of equal injustices but 
it is melancholy to see, that Buonaparte 
has a precedent for his conduct in the 
actions of regular governments, apd 
that no difficulty was made by the cabi- 
net of Spain, when the plunder of its 
neighbour was to be the [ruit of a ceali- 
tion with a mighty conqueror. When 
will the nations of the carth learn jus- 
tice ! 

Whilst Spaniards and Portuguese are 
in the utmost agitation for their inde. 
pendence, the empcror of France, who 
might have been expected to head his 
troops in an attack on Spain, is ona 
sudden known to be in the heart of 
Germany. There a rendezvous has tak- 
en place between hun and the emperor 
of Russia, Kings and princes, and no- 
bles of Russia, Germany, and France 
are witnesses of this interview: and 
when the mighty men of the earth are 
assembled together in this manner, some 
gigantic effort, some ‘Titapian project is 
likely to be the consequence. What has 
been the subject of the imperial con- 
ferences, time must discover. As Rus- 
sia sent its barbarous hordes into the 
heait of Europe under the cruel Suwar- 
row, the plan now may be, to destroy 
by its ignorant slaves the rising hopes 
of liberty in Spain. Or an old project 
may be revived, and Austria may enter 
into the plan of driving the Turks out 
of Europe. The sovereigns, who are 
forming their projects, are heads of des 
stroying armies. ‘The one is mighty i 
wars and force is his argument : the other 
was born to rule over slaves, and boast 
of his will being the law in an extensive 
empire. What good can be expected 
for mankind from the councils of two 
such men. But there is a God, who 
ruleth the earth, and who can bring 
their councils to nought, or make them 
tend to useful purposes, which it was 
not in their imaginations to conccive, oF 
in their hearts to desire. 

‘Che war continues between Sweden 
and Russia, but is confined on land to 
Yinland: and on the sea the Russian 
flect is shut up in the port Baltic, 3 
which it had taken refuge, and where 
the combined fleets of sweden and 
England are unable to annoy it. Ne 
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effort, we may be assured, was lost on 
the part of the assailants to complete 
their victory: but the situation of the 

rt has rendered every one ineffectual. 
Negociations, it has been said, have 
been attempted on our part with Russia; 
but surely it cannot be expected, that its 
emperor should lend us a willing car, 
when he has taken +o long a journey to 
joia in stronger bands of amity with 
our enemy. 

Domestic occurrences have given tise 
to much reflection. The indignation at 
the convention in Portugal was univer- 
sal, and it was to be expected, that it 
would find vent not only in the remarks 
of diurnal and periodica! publications, but 
through those constituted bodies, which 
so happily for the king and kingdom 
are established in, this country. ‘these 
arethe meetings of common councils, 
common halls, and meetings of counties, 
cities, and boroughs. The coamon 
council of London set the cxemple. An 
address was unanimously voted to the 
king to condole with his majesty on the 
disgrace that had attended the expedi- 
tion to Portugal, disappointing the hopes 
and expectations of the whole nation in 
so strange a manner, amd to request, 
that an inquiry might be set on foot to 
discover the causes of this disgrace, and 
to puvish the authors of it. ‘Ihe ad- 
dzes» was couched in the most loyal 
terms, and was read with general ap- 
probation tnroughuut the whole king- 
dom. ‘The king's reply excited univer- 
al surptize. It contained a reprimand 
of the city of London for its inierference, 
stating, that receht occurrences might 
have convinced them of a readiness to 
institute inquiries on all occagions, in 
which the character of this country or 
the honour of it, arms is concerned, 


The reply naturally brought to te- 
collection the Helder, Ferrol, Constan- 
tinople, and Egypt: and besides, how 
could the city of London imagine, that 
administration would set on foot such 
an inquiry, when they had ordered the 
park and tower guns to be fired on the 
account of the convention, and no pub- 
lic proof bad been given, that its authors 
had met with disapprobation. What 
Was more remarkable in the visit of the 
Lord Mayor and his brethren to court 
was, that at the moment they received 
this rebuke, Sir Arthur Wellesley made 
his appearance, and Was most gracious- 
ly recetved. ‘The language, thus used 
in reply to the city of London, was little 
calculated to step the constituted bodies 
of Englind from coming forward upon 
this occasion: and meetings were adver- 
t sed from several counties and towns, 
and similar addresses have been voted. 
The city of London has may prece- 
dents in its favour of addressing the 
throne, when affairs of much less mag- 
nitude and importance called for its in- 
terference; and, when the soverei 
acquiesced with cheerfulness in its 
wishes. But they have done their duty; 
and in this the constitution of our coun- 
t:y is admiraly formed, that the wishes 
of his subjcats may be known to the 
first magistrate in a regular and orderly 
manner, whilst in other countries all 
access to the throne is prohibited; the 
sove'e'gn lives in ignorance of his peo- 
ple’s thoughts; and whilst discontent is 
smothered, and evils are not corrected, 
truths are at last made known, when 
the crown is no longer a safeguard to 
the unfortunate and ill-advised mo- 
narche 
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_ September 4, 2t Merchieston Bank, 
in Scotland, aged 86, Mr. JOHN 
HOME, wuthor of the Tra redy of 
Douglas, who was lately pronounced by 
a female critic (Mrs. Inchbald,) “ the 
only living author of a living tragedy.” 
Mr. Home was educated at Edinburgh, 
and fortunately for him could number 
among his coutemporarics at College 


some of the men who were afterwards 
destined to carry English literature to 
its highest pitch of refinement, and 
amonyst others Dr. Robertson, the his- 
torian: with several of these he united. 
in the formation of a society, where 
their object was to cultivate the study 
of elocution, and to prepare themselves 
by the habits of extemporary discussion 
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and debate, for conducting the bu:iness 
of popular assemblies. Having finished 
his studies, Mr. Home was admitted in- 
to the church of Scotland, as a minister, 
and presented to the living of Athelston- 
ford, in’ the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh. Here he culttvated the ac- 
quaintance of the literati of the metro- 
polis of the North; and in the year 
1754, made one of the Select Society, 
an institution intended partly for philo- 
sophical improvement, and partly for 
the improvement of the members in 
public speaking, and projected by Mr. 
Allan Ramsay, the painter. This soci- 
ety attracted so much of the public no- 
tice, that in the following year the num- 
ber of members exceeded a hundred, 
mclucding all the individuals in Edin- 
burgh and the neighbourhood who 
were most distingui-hed by genius or by 
literary attainments. In the list of Mr. 
Home's associates in the Select Society, 
hesides Mr, Ramsay, we find the names 
Dr. Robertson, Mr. David Hume, Dr. 
Adam Smith, Mr. Wedderburn, (after- 
wards Lord Chance}lor,) Lord Kames, 
and Sir Gilbert Elliot. ‘The Society 
subsisted in vigour six or seven years; 
and to the friendships he cultivated here, 
Mr. Home, probably, owed the power- 
ful support which he sapateeidl when 
he was soon after assailed by religious 
fanatici.m -In the year 1757, Mr. 
Home published the Tragedy of Doug- 
las, which kindled a flame among the 
Scottish clergy. ‘The extrac. dinary me- 
rits of this performance, which is now 
become to Scotchmen a subject of na- 
tional pride, were not sufficient to atone 
jer so Pld a departure from the austeri- 
ty expected in a Presbyterian divine, 
and the offence was not a little exaspe- 
rated by the conduct of some ot Mr. 
Home's brethren, who partly from 
curiosity and partly from a friendly wi-h 
to share in the censure bestowed on the 
author, were led to witness the first re- 
presentation of the piece on the Fdin- 
burgh stase. Ecclesiast.cal proceedings 
were instituted against him; and not- 
withstanding the able and animated ex- 
ertions, and the persuasive eloquence of 
his friends, and particularly Dr. Robert- 
son, in the assembly of the church of 
Scotland, he was stripped of his benefice 
and excommunicated. This bitter per- 
secution of the author of a tragedy, 
which is as unexceptionable in its tenden- 
cy as it is beautiful in its fable and com. 
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position, which contains *‘ no line wher 
dying he could wish to blot,” powerfully 
attracted the public sympathy. Patrick 
Lord Flibank, a lively and accomplished 
nobleman, henceforwards adopted Mr. 
Home, 2s an intimate companion; and 
his present Majesty, then Prince of Wales, 
bestowed on him a pension, which he 
enjoyed to the end of !ife-———The 
tragedy of Douglas has been extolled 
by the poet Gray, as a work that “ re- 
trieved the true language of the stage, 
lost for three hundred years;” yet it 
was refused by Mr. Garrick, when 
offered for the English stage, on account 
of its simplicity of fable, incident and 
oetry: exquisite simplicity! on which 
1as been founded its best claim to lon- 
gevity. When however, after having 
long passed its ordeal at the theatre of 
Edinburgh, it was brought upon the 
London stage, the public reversed the 
judgment of the English Roscius, and 
it has ever since been a favourite and 
popular performance. ‘The moral taste 
of an English audience which had ap- 
proved the tragedies of a Divine of their 
own country, Dr. Young, could not be 
offended with the more elegant dramatic 
production of a Presbyterian minister.— 
Mr. Home lived from the time of his 
publishing Douglas to his death in stu- 
dious retirement; and his admirers will 
naturally lament that in that long inter- 
val he brought forth nothing for the 
public entertainment or instruction. 
Died on the 11th of September, 1808, 
in the 28th year of her age, Mrs. SA- 
RAH POTTER, wife of Mr Joseph 
Potter, of Cuckfield, to whom she 
had been married about one year and 
four months. She had had one chit, 
which died when it was little more than 
two months old. Previous to her lying- 
in, she caught a severe cold, which at 
last terminated in a consumption that 
defied all the power of medicine. Mrs. 
Potter had been a member of the Uni- 
tarian General Baptist € hurch at Ditch- 
ling, eleven years, and “was much es 
teemed for her seriousness and pitty. 
From the time that she was first taken 
iil toher death, was a whole yor dure 
ing which she set an admirable example 
of Christian patience. Fora lang une 
she entertained hopes of recovery, but 
at leneth she became sensible of her 
situation. When she mentioned co het 
friends that she was in pain, she would 
say, “1 hope 1 con't murmer.” A fort 











Gertrude Brand, Baroness Dacre. 


night before her death, she told the 
writer of this article, that she had no 
hopes of living; and added, “1 believe 
God is good, and he knows what is 
best.” He paid his tribute of funeral 
respect to her in a sermon which he 
delivered at her interment on Monday 
the 19th, at Ditchling Meeting-house. 
The text, which was chosen by herself, 
was Isaiah xlv. 22. “ Look unto me, and 
be ye saved, al! the ends of the earth: 
for { am God and there is none else.” 
The congregation was numerous and 
serious; and as the deceased was well 
known, many persons were much af- 
fected. Though dead she yet speaketh. 


A. B. 
September 12, at her seat at Lee, in 
Kent, GERTRUDE BRAND, BA- 


RONESS DACRE, relict of ‘Vhomas 
Brand, Esq. of the Hoo, in Hertford- 
shire, who died in February, 1794. 
Her Ladyship was the daughter of Sir 
S. Fludyer, a wealthy and eminent ci- 
tizen, who died January 18, 1768. 
Karly in life (1773,) she had married 
Trevor Charles Roper, Esq. who on the 
death of his uncle, Lord Dacre, (1786 ) 
inherited his title. Her affection for her 
second husband was most extraordinary ; 
and her sorrow for his loss almost over- 
whelmed her mind. For a considerable 
peried after that event she wholly se- 
cluded herself, and when she appeared 
again abroad, she wore the hat and the 
walking cane of her deceased husband. 
A habit of the colour of his cloaths, and 
formed after the fashion of them about 
the waistcoat, was assumed by her la- 
dyship immediately after her mourning 
weeds. The boots, spurs, and gloves 
of Lord Dacre, were placed every morn- 
ing in the hall, by the servant who had 
aitended him in his life time. A por- 
trait of his lordship hung in the dining 
parlour, and a plate, with a knife and 
fork, was placed at table as if for 
him. His monument which is of mar- 
ble, and very beautifully executed, stands 
beside that of Sir S. Fludyer’s, in Lee 
church- yard, and was cleaned with care 
every Saturday, andstrewed round with 
sea sand. hither her ladyship came 
every evening at about nine o'clock, and 
knelt about ten minutes; nothing could 
deter her from these orisions; and al- 
though she was twice robbed, yet would 
she not permit any of her servants to 
attend her even at a distance. On nei- 
ther of these occasions did she secm 
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anxious to punish the plunderer:, but 
when a villain wantonly mutilated she 
monument of her husband, she prose- 
cuted him with very great severity. The 
period of the year in which Lord Dacre 
expired, was always held sacred by her, 
and because the meadows were then be- 
ing mowed, and his Lordship, the day 
previous to his death, had sat at the 
window to ob:erve the hay-makers, the 
meadows were every year afterwards 
mowed on the samme day; the chair in 
which his lordship sat was placed by 
the side of the window, and as she 
placed herself beside it, she seemed to 
converse with the spirit of her departed 
spouse. In all this there was no derange- 
ment of intellect : in most things a strong 
masculine perception and extensive pru- 
dence were the characteristics of her lady- 
ship. She was b-nevolent to the poor, but 
economically so; and though not sparing 
of her beneficence, she knew the great 
secret of doing much good at a small 
expense. She walked about the village 
of Lee in all weathers, frequently en- 
tered the cottage of the sick, chatted 
with the aged, and encouraged the in- 
dustrious. ‘lhe respect and affection 
for her memory, which was shewn at 
her funeral on ‘Tuesday the 20th of Sep- 
tember, was very great: the church- 
yard aud the lanes leading thereto, were 
crowded by numbers of all ranks, and 
the poor bewailed their loss with tears 
and lamentations. Her ladyship's age 
was no more than 54, but her appear- 
ance and her masculine attire, made her 
to be thought full ten years older, She 
was rather short and bulky in her per- 
son, Her features were small and pleas- 
ing, but peing embrowned by her man- 
ner of living, possessed a forbidden 
harshness to a casual observer, Conde- 
scension, cheerfulness, and benevolence, 
were indeed soon perceived by those 
who conversed with her, and she seem- 
ed to take an interest in the affairs of 
others, that endeared her to many.-—= 
She is succeeded by her eldest son the 
Hon. Thomas Brand, M.P. for Hert- 
fordshire, who wil! go up to the House 
of Peers, under the title of Baron Da- 
cre. Both his private character and 
public conduct are pledges for his politi 
edi purity. 

September, at his seat, Forthampton 
Court, Gloucestershire, in his 78th year, 
the Hon. and Right Rev. JAMES 
YORKE, L.L. D. Lord Bishop of 
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Ely, Governor of Addenbrook’s Hos- 
pital, and Visitor of Jesus, St. John's, 
and Peter’s Colleges, Cambridge. He 
was the son of the first Lord Chancellor, 
Philip Yorke, sometini¢s called the great 
J.ord Hardwicke; a man of Dover, who 
from the lowest beginnings, raised him- 
self by his talents and fortune, to the 
highest post in his profession, accumu- 
Jated an immense fortune and spread the 
roots of his family among those of the 
highest trees in this realm; and bro- 
ther to the Right Hon Charles Yorke, 
who accepted the Seals, it is said reluct- 
antly, on the resignation of Lord Cam- 
sien, in 1770, but died suddenly three 
days after he had become Lord Chancel- 
lor, and while the patent for his peer- 
age was making out, under the title of 
Baron Morden. ‘The Bishop was of 
course uncle to the present Earl of 
Hardwicke, and the Hon. Charles Yorke, 
M. P. for the County of Cambridge. 

Dr. Yorke married the daughter of 
Dr. Maddox, bishop of Worcester, 
who was another instance of a man ris- 
ing by his talents from very low begin- 
nings. Maddox had been brought up 
as a pastry-cook, and from raising pastry 
was raised to be a head of the church. 
But he had too much goad sense to be 
ashamed of his origin; and a pleasant 
anecdote is told of his recommending 
one day at his table, some pastry to his 
guests, “though,” said he, with a sig- 
nificant look, ** they are not of my own 
making.” 

To his family interests, rather than to 
his talents or learning, Dr. Yorke owed 
his promotion in the church. He never 
we Stren appeared before the public as 
an author, or in the House of Lords as 
a speaker. [le was successively ap- 
pointed to the deanery of Lincoln, and 
the bishoprics of St. David's, Gloucester 
and Ely, which last he held twenty- 
seven years. He succeeded Dr. Moss in 
the see of St. David's, in 1774; on the 
death of Dr, Warburton, in 1779, he 
was translated to Gloucester; and he 
was removed to Ely in 1781, on the 
death of Dr. Keene. 

One action alone will secure lasting 
reputation to Bishop Yorke. In 1789, 
the mastership of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, which is in the gift of the Bishop 
of Ely, became vacant by Dr. Beadon’s 
becoming Bishop of Gloucester. Bishop 
Yorke immediately offered it to Arch- 
deacon Paicy, to whom he seems to have 
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been unknown, without any solicitation, 
and in consideration solely of his merits 
This honourable patronare induced Pa- 
ley to dedicate his “ Evidences” to the 
Bishop. “he cir umstances,” Says the 
dedicator, “ under which this offer was 
made, demuaid a public acknowledg- 
nient. Thad never seen your lordship; 
I possessed no covnexion which could 
possibly recommend me to your favour; 
Iwas known to you only by my endea- 
vours, in common with many others, 
to discharge my duty as a tutor in the 
University; and by some very intperfect, 
but certainly well intended, and as you 
thought, useful publications since.” Not- 
withstanding Paley’s sense of his lord- 
ship’s conduct, whose notice he declares 
tn be “the most flattering distinction of 
his life,” he declined, for what reasons 
does not appear, the mastership of Jesus 
College. The year before, Mr. Frend, 
of that college, had endeavoured to pro- 
cure the abolition of the subscription to 
the articles required of candidates for 
the degree of Batchelor of Arts. Dr. 
Beadon, then master, had taken upon 
him to displace Mr. Frend from his 
office of tutor. Mr. Frend appeal- 
ed to the Bishop of Ely, the visitor 
of the colleze; and the Bishop thought 
proper to coufirm the master’s sentence. 
Possibly Paley might think if he became 
the head of the college, he must enter 
into this disy ute; and he had been the 
tutor of Mr. Frend, and was known to 
be not very dissimilar to him in religious 
sentiments.’ It would have been to the 
Bishop’s honour if he had acted as liber- 
ally towards the pepil as the tutor. Bet 
his conduet towards Mr. Frend was as 
dishonourable as that to Dr. Paley was 
honourable, he having confirmed _firse 
the removal of that gentleman front 
his tutorship, and next his banishment 
from his college. 

His lordship has left behind him a 
widow and nunvérous relatives and de- 
scendants. He is succeeded in the sec 
of Ely, by Dr. Thomas Dampier, bishop 
of Rochester. 

Sunday, October 9, died at Chatham, 
Mrs. CATHERINE ALLIBONE. She 
had attained somewhat beyond that 
period when the haman strength is at 
best “ but labowr and sorrow.” For some 
years she painfully suffered from an asth- 
matic complaint arid ultimately fell a view 
tim to its force.-- The grand distinguishing 
featurcim her character, was a tender s¥® 
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ibility of and sympathy for “ others 
hich she ever felt a disposition 


«p ” 
woe,” W 
so relieve, often regreting that her scan- 
means prevented the exercise of a 
ing -benevolence to its utmost ex- 


tent. As a wife, while an opportunity 
was afforded for discharging the dutics 
of that relation, she conducted herself 
with prudence and fideliry.—But for 
maternal fondness if she as ever been 
equalled, it is impossible she should be ex- 
ceeded. A surviving son and only child, 
considers it his duty to make this grate- 
ful acknowledgment to her memory, 
while he entreats the candid reader's 
permission to indulge in the following 
apostrophe to departed worth, as ex- 

essive of the undissembled feelings of 
is heart. 


Long as life's powef maintains its seat, 

Affection shal] thy name repeat, 

For none on earth more dear can be, 

Than thou my mower wast to me. 

T.C. A. 

Sept. 25th. PROFESSOR PORSON, 
at the house of the London Institution, 
aged 48. 

Richard Porson was born at East Rus- 
ton, in Norfolk, on Christmas-day, 
1759. His father was the parish-clerk, 
who himself, without the advantages of 
early education, laid the hasis of his 
son's unparalleled acquirements. From 
the earliest dawn of intellect, Mr. Por- 
son began the task of fixing the attention 
6f hischildren,three sons and adaughter, 
and he had taught Richard, his eldest 
son, all the common rules of arithmetic, 
without the use of a book or slate, pen 
or pencil, up to the cube-root, before he 
was nine yearsof age. Bythis carly ha- 
bit he acquired such a talent of close and 
sntense thinking, and such a power of ar- 
ranging every operation that occupied his 
thoughts, as in process of time to render 
the most difficult problems, which to 
others required the assistance of written 
apres east to his retentive memory. 

€ was initiated in letters by a process 
equally efficacious. His father taught 
him to read and write at the same time. 
He drew the form of the letter either 
with chalk on a beard, or with the fin- 
ger in sand; and Kichard was made at 
once to understand and imitate the im- 
Pression. As soon as he could speak he 
sould trace the letters; and this exercise 
delighting his fancy, an ardour of imi- 
tating whatever was put before him was 

VoL. lll. 4 


excited to such a degree, that the walls 
of the house were covered with charac- 
ters which attracted notice, from their 
neatness and fidelity of delineation. 

At nine years of age he was sent to the 
village school kept by a Mr. Summers, 
who professed nothing beyond English, 
writing and arithmetic,—but he was a 
good accountant and an excellent writ- 
ing-master, and perfected his pupil in 
that delightful talent of writing, in 
which he so peculiarly excelled. He 
continued under Mr. Summers for three 
years; and every evening during that 
time he had to repeat by heart to his fa- 
ther, the lessons and tasks of the day, 
thus the process of recollection was che- 
rished and strengthened so as to become 
a quality of his mind. 

The Rev. Mr. Hewitt hearing of his 
extraordinary propensity to study, kind- 
ly instructed him and his brother in the 
classics. The progress of both was great, 
but that of Richard was most extraordina- 
ry. When he had reached his fourteenth 
year, his attainments had reached the 
notite of all the gentlemen in the vici- 
nity. Among others he was mentioned 
as a prodi oe late Mr. Norris, an 
opulent and liberal man, who sent him to 
Eton in 1774. Here he displayed such 
a superiority of intellect and such ex- 
tensive acquirements, that the upper 
boys took him into their society. In 
their frolics as well as in their serious 
tasks, Porsen was the constant advisr 
and support. On this lively part of his 
youth, he used to dwell with peculiar 
cemplacency. 

He suffered a great loss by the death 
of Mr. Norris. He was however con- 
tinued at Eton through the kindness of 
some eminent and liberal persons, In 
1777, he was entered of Trinity College, 
and his character having gone before. 
him, he was from the first regarded as a 
youth whose extraordinary endowments 
would keep up and extend the reputation 
of that society, nor did he disappoint the 
hopes which he had excited. He firs: 
applied to mathematics, in which from 
his early exercises he was so well gal- 
culated to shine, and then by the pros- 
pect of a pana sat down to the 
classice, He got the medal of course, 
and was elected a Fellow in 1781. In 
1785, he took his degree of Master of 
Arts, but before the period had elapsed 
when he muat either enter into orders or 
resign his fellowship, he determined te 
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decline subscription. His fe!lowship 
thus caine, in 1791, he was left desti- 
tate. Some private friends however 
stept in, and soon after he was unani- 
nwusly elected Greek Professor at Cam- 
bridge ‘This distingtion was grateful 
t6 him though the salaryis but goh a 
year. “He now turned his thotehts to 
publication and continued to re ide in 
Liondon, where im 179%, he married a 
widow ladv who died of a dectine im 
the couric of two years. In mos, soon 
after ahe establishment of he London 
Institution, he was‘appointed principal 
ibrarian and oceupied apartments in the 
house till his death, On Moydey cven- 
ing the rgth September, he suffered an 
apoplectic stroke ‘while in the street, 
trom which he recovered on'y to endure 
a second attack che next dey. He lan: 
guished tll the Sunday night and ex- 
pired without a struggle. His bedy af- 
ter being opened for the satisfaction of 
his friends, was conveyed to Cambridge, 
where it. wos interred in the Chapel oi 
his College, in a grave at the foot of 
the statue of Sir Isaac Newton, after a 
funeral procession according to the most 
respectful forms of the University, the 
Bishop of Bristol, Master of the College 
officiating upon the occasion. Among 
other funeral honours, several epigraphs 
in Greck and English verse, were placed 
upon his pall. 

Such is the account of this extraordi- 
nary scholar which to the extent of our 
limits, we have extracted almost verba- 
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tin: from the Morning Chronicle, where 
it is weli known to have been inserted 
upon the best authority. We are there 
informed that Mr. Porson in early life, 
suffered from? disorders which made 
yreat inroads on his con-titution. ‘Phere 
is also an.attempt, no doubt dictated by 
affection, but certainly ai vain attenapt, 
to disguise those lamertable habits of 
intemperance, into which the Professor 
had unhappily fallen for many ycars, 
and which are too notorious to be dis. 
puted while “ de mortujs nil nisi verum” 
wall be revarded’as a just sentiment, 
‘These habics must have prevented his 
lectures at Cambridge, had there been 
no other impediment. ‘The y also ren- 
dered his connexion with the London 
institutio®, otherwise so. honourable to 
that e-tablishment, a measure of doubt. 

: Nor can the literary 


wor ! ~~) ere oF W nant T 
world sufirentiv seyret the noble ob- 


fui precea ec. 


]\ ccs W hich such an nd migat h ive ate 
tained, had his selt-command been such 


as many scholars have discovered. ‘There 
is a portrait of the‘Jate Professor in the 
possession of his friend Dr. Kaine. His 
library, énriched by his notes, it is ex- 
pected will be purcha-ed by his College. 
For an account of his publications and 
his literary character we refer to a Me- 
moir in the former part of the present 
number, for which we are-indebted toa 
friend whose own attainments have well 
qualified him to appreciate chose of the 
lcarned Proteesor. R.C, 
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BAPTISM OF A JEW; BY THE REVs JOHN EVANS 


“Mr. ISAAC LITTLETER, a Jew, 
was baptized by the Rev. John Evais, 
at Worship-street, October 2,—his mind 
was fixed in the acknowledgement of 
the Messiaa, by the perusal of Mr, 
Lwan’s Sermon on the Falness of Time, 
preached at the opening of tic General 


Baptist meecting-house, Cranbrook, in 
May last. The Adéress on his Baptism, 
with an introductory account of his con- 
version, has been printed and publish- 
ed. He is a convert to Unirarian, 
(not Trinitarian) Chiistianity.” 


MR. DAVY’S NEW DISCOVERY IN CIIEMISTRY- 


In.a former number, p. 167, we gave 


an account of Mr. Davy’s important 
discovery, and of a premium being ad- 
judged to him by the National Institute 
of Paris. We have now the pleasure of 


inscrting the following artic!es,—one _ 


from a paper circulated in the Royal 
Institution, the other from the New 
York public Journals, from which it 
appears that it is proposed to pursue the 


discovery in this country, and that it is 
also pursuing ‘in France, under the pay 
tronage of the eimperor. 

New York.—Several notices have ap- 
peared in the American newspapers of 
the late discoveries in chemistry by Pro- 
fessor Davy, of the Royal Institution 10 
London.—Those who are interested in 
such subjects, and who are anxious te 
learn the decision of philosophers gn the 
4 











correctness of Mr. Davy’s experiments, 
will be gratified by the perusal of the 
following extract of a letter, just te 
ceived by Professor Silliman, of this 
town, from a gentleman in I’aris, from 
which it appears that these discoverics, 
so important to physical science, are 
confirmed by the first chemists of 
France. 

« J ately received a letter from Sir 
Charles Blagden, of London, in which 
he gives an account of an important 
chemical discovery, which Mr. Davy 
has recently made. ‘This indefatigable 
professo: has, by.means of Volta’s gal- 
vanic pile, discovered the basis of pot- 
ash soda. 

“The French chemists with eagerness 
caught this intelligence, repeated the 
necessary experimeuts, and found a re- 
sult similar to that of Mr. Davy. —The 
discovery of this new link in the chain 
of physical science, was for some time 
the principal copic of conversation among 
the Savans of Paris. ‘The interest it ex- 
cited reached even the palace, and the 
Emperor ordered M. Guy Lussac, one 
of the most persevering and distinguish- 
ed experimental chemists of France, 
to go over the process of Mr. Davy, 
in hi presence The success was so 
satisfactory to his majesty, that he, in 
order to encourage the chemists in ex- 
periments of this nature, caused a new 
and more enlerged galvanic apparatus to 
be purchased for their use, at the public 
expence—But this apparatus is now 
found to be unnecessary. 
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“ Messrs. Thinard and Guy Lussac 
have been cble, after -tortufing these 
substances in a variety of ways, to des 
compose’ them without the aid of gal» 
vanism, The decomposition is effected 
by combining these alkalies with carbon 
and iron, by means of a very high tems 
perature. From a conrb:nation of cars 
bon and pot*ash or sodo, results a black 
mass, which suddenly inflames* when 
put in contact with the air, or plunged 
in water. 

“These two chemists have already 
submitted these metals to a number of 
interesting experiments, the result of 
which will soon be made public. Mich 
is expected from their constant and well 
directed labours, and indeed it is gene- 
raily believed here, that this di covery 
will graduaily lead to others of equal or 
perhaps superior importance. As the 
metals of pot-ash and soda can be easily 
procured, at least for all kinds of expe- 
riments, the relations which they sustain 


-to other substances will form a néewand 


usful subject for chemical investiga 
tion, =k. . 
“{t is Mr. Davy’s opinion that the 
different earths consists of bases of a pes 
culiar metallic nature, having a very 


strong affinity for oxygen, by uniting, 


with which they form those earths re- 
spectively —He believes that he has al- 
ready’ made. visible, by the assistance of 
the palvanism, the base of the one calls 
ed burytes.” 
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— ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


A new path of discovery having been 
opened in the agencies of the Electrical 
Battery of Volta, which promises to 
lead to the greatest improvements in 
chemistry and natural philosophy, and 
the useful arts connected with them; 
and the increase of the size of the ap- 
paratus being newessary for pursuing it 
to its full extent, it is proposed to raise 
a fund by subscription, for constructing 
a powerlu! battery, worthy of a national 
establishment, and capable of promoting 
the great objects of science. 

Already in other countries public and 
ample means have been provided for 
ring these investigations They 

ave had their origin in this country ; 
and it would be dishonourable to a na- 
tion $0 great, so powerful, and so-rich, 
if from the want of pecuniary recourses, 


they should be completed abroad. 


An appeal to enlightened individuals 
on this subject can seaFcely be made in 
vain. It is proposed, that the instru- 
ment and apparatus be erected in the 
Laboratory of the Royal Institution, 
where it shail be emploged for the ad-_ 
vancement of this new department of 
science. 

The above paper having been laid be- 
fore the board of managers of the Royal 
Institution, they- feel it their indispensa- 
ble duty in‘tantly to communicate the 
same to every member of the Royal In- 
stitution, lest the slightest delay might 
furnish an opportunity to other countries 
for accomplishing this great work, which 
originated in the brilliant discoveries 
recenthy made at the Royal Lnstitution. 

agth, Fuly, 1808. 
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A COMPLETE LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS OWN MORALS ayy 
THEOLOGY IN OCTORER, 1808. 


The Conversion of God’s Ancient 
People the Jews. An Address delivered 
at Worship Street, October 2, 1808, 
upon the Baptism by Immersion of Mr. 
Isaac Littleter, one of the Israelitish 
Nation, on his Profession of Christianity, 
to which is prefixed an Account of his 
Conversion by John Evans, A. M. is 
Symonds. ; 

A Comparative View of the Plans of 
Education, as detailed in the publicati- 
ons of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster. 
By Joseph Fox. 1s. 6d. 

Advice to Young Ladies on the Im- 

rovement of the Mind, and Conduct 
in Life. By ‘Thomas Broadhurst. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

Divine and Moral Precepts, for the 
Conduct of a Christian towards God 
and Man. By John Hamond; sup- 
posed to have been the Father of the 
eclebrated and learned Dr. Henry Ha- 
mond. Written for the instruction of 
his grandson. Published by the Rev. 
John Plumtree, Prebendary of Worces- 
ter. 3s. 6d. 

The Works of Creation: a Scries of 
Discourses for Boyle’s Lectures. No. 1, 
being the first sermon of the Series de- 
livered at St. Mary le Bow Church, 
Cheapside, on Monday, Sept. 5, 1808, 
By Edward Repton, A.M. of Magdae 
len College, Oxford. 1s. 6d. 

Hints respecting the Education of the 
Poor. By aClergyman. 1s. 

The Connexion of Words with Oh- 
jects; a Visit to the Deaf and Dumb; 
with Hints towards a Classification of 
Metaphysical Terms. 25s. 


—~ 


John Bull. Prophecy applied te 
passing Events. 1s. 

The Hstory and Antiquities of Dis. 
senting Churches, Chapeh, and Meet. 
ing Houses, in and about the City of 
Lendon, from the rise of Non-conform. 
ity to the present time; including a 
Chronological Series of Ministers at each 
place and Biographical Anecdotes of 
their Lives and Characters. By Walter 
Wilson. 8vo. Numbers I. I. IIL and IV. 
as. 6d. each. To be continued monthly. 

An Inquiry into the Causes which 
oppose the Conversion of the Hindus of 
India to Christianity, and render the 
attempt to accomplish it extremely hae 
zardous to the Interests of the East India 
Company and the Nation, and to the 
personal safety of Englishmen in India, 
By a Proprietor of East India Stock. 

A Critical Es:ay on the Ninth Book 
of Bishop Warburton’s Divine Legation 
of Moses. 4s. 

A Discourse on the Being of God, as 
discoverable by Reason; intended asa 
age antidote against modern Infide- 
ity. By the Rev. Chris. Hodgson, 
L.L.B. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Curate’s Catechism; or a Familiar 
Exposition of the Church Catechism. 
By the Rev. B. Thistlethwaite, B.A. ts. 

A Tribute to the Memory of William 
Cowper, Esq. Author of the Task, &c. 
oceasioned by the pertsal of his Works. 
By J. T.S. 2s. 

‘The complete Works of the late 
Rev. John Newton. 6 vols. 8vo. al. 148. 
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We hace received six mbscriptions, of five shillings each, to the second volume of “ Ch 
Ruchardeon's’’ Poems, about to be published by Mrs. Cappe. One of the subscribers suggests that 
the second volume should be printed and done up uniformly with the first, and that the residence 
as wellas nameof every subseriber sin ald be pubtished.—-Inquisitor may satisfy himself by 
wierring to p. 282. col. 2. of the present volume.——After seactlelitiens suidy, we find ourselves 
tinable to comprehend W. M's. Letter on the atonement. We know nothing of “atonement 
made by Adam ;"’ orof en ** atonement experienced fram the offeace of Eve.” To us whe are 
not versed in such deep mysteries, it seems nonsense of the lowest sort to talk of an atonement 
frst with respect to the bedy alune, next with respect to the segl, then with re-pect to the spirit, 
and lastly with respect to them aiPtecerher. Asa theologian, W. M. surely mistakes his proper 
denomination: in the laste of concluding his letter he must have sabscribed himself “ an Uni- 
tarian’® by ablunder; the correct signature would have been ‘ an Unique."’——** Mr. Beisham” 
has favoured us with a paper on the ** Consisteneyv and Trath of Divine Revelation” in reply to 
Veritas (p. 488.) which will arpear in our next number.—EK, N's. Objections to the Doctrine 
of Necessity ; the Letter on the Aboution of Wat; the Criticism: of Primitivus, &c. &e. are re- 
eelved and intended for insertion.——‘lo A. B’s. questions, we beg leave to make the a 
answers, 1, A Christian minister is “ not out ef his province’ in asserting the sole authority 
Jews Christ over conscience, 11. The assertion of Dissenting Principles is ‘* not an opposition 
to the Government,”’ those priuciples being sanctioned by law. 1/1. ** Condemnhing war" cam 
not be consktered af ** reflecting on kingly government,” without a more severe sarcasm On Toy* 
alty than a good subject should hazard. IV. A Dissenting teacher is bound to preach, ** not what 
— his congregation,” but what they in his honest judgment ** need to be taught.” V. The 

st way of admonishing a minister is not perhaps by “ arfonymotis letters... VI. If a hearer 
choose, out of affection, toesend his minister an anonymous sheet of abuse, he is at liberty at 
“featt to pay the ay > Vil. lt admits of a doubt, certainly, whether satersay wig bo @ 
Bert time sending fm d'srespeet fil anonymous letters addressed to DissewNng min ‘ 








